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DECEMBER, 1888. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


IN a previous article on Count Tolstoi I expressed my ad- 
miration for the sincerity which he has proved by absolutely 
conforming his life to the convictions at which he has arrived. 
He claims to have gained perfect peace and happiness from his 
sudden discovery of the true meaning of Christ’s teaching. 
Whereas he once hated life and dreaded death, he now enjoys a 
complete serenity and a tranquil empire over himself. Whereas 
life once appeared to him appalling in its emptiness, and he ex- 
perienced the thrice-doubled “vanity” of the Preacher, he 
now lives with “happy yesterdays and confident to-morrows.” 
Whereas wealth and fame and rank and comfort once seemed to 
him to slip into ashes at a touch, like the body of an exhumed 
king, he now finds contentment, hope, health, and blessedness in 
the life of a peasant and the toil of a shoemaker. 

I have no doubt that in all this he does not deceive himself. 
In all sincerity and in all self-sacrifice there lies a potent alchemy, 
and the extent to which true happiness depends on external sur- 
roundings is inappreciable in comparison with what it gains from 
those elements of contentment and charity which have more 
power than aught beside to make our thoughts 


** Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 
And pure as dew bathing their crimson leaves,” 
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He who lives up to an unselfish ideal will find with certainty that 
it yields him a delight which neither the world, the flesh, nor the 
devil can pretend to bestow. Tolstoi can doubtless say from his 
heart to him whom he has chosen literally to obey: 
‘‘Longtemps j’errai dans les sentiers du doute, 
Le vide au cceeur et la mort avant moi, 


Lorsque tu vins resplendir sur ma route: 
Je suis a toi, toujours a toi.” 


But it no more follows that the same ideal should be adopted 
by all mankind than it follows that the joy inspired by a delusion 
is an argument in favor of accepting the delusion. <A hermit, a 
trappist, a stylite may be supremely happy, and yet the theory 
on which his life is based may be radically false. For indeed 
Christ never fails those who honestly try to take him at his word, 
even if their interpretation of his teaching be intellectually untena- 
ble. The blessing earned by the sincerity outweighs the conse- 
quences of the error. 

Now Count Tolstoi, rightly holding that the teaching of Christ 
should be received with supreme obedience, thinks that the mean- 
ing of that teaching lies upon the surface, and yet that he alone 
has discovered the meaning. He does not desire to comment 
upon it; his one wish is that all comments should be forbidden. 
He thinks that the ignorant are in a better position to understand 
it than the learned, since it was originally addressed to men of 
simple minds, and is still intended for the vast multitude to 
whom the glosses of exegetes are never accessible. Believing 
that the essence of Christ’s teaching is love, humility, self-abne- 
gation, the returning of good for evil, it seems to him that the 
Church has made these virtues only accessory and secondary. 
The Church, he says, has approved of religious persecution, capi- 
tal punishment, and wars of intolerance, thus sanctioning what 
Christ denounced, while at the same time she puts in a false per- 
spective that which he approved. Repudiating the obvious, she 
has dwelt on the obscure. Retrenching the spiritual, she has ex- 
panded the ecclesiastical. Subjecting the Sermon on the Mount 
to theological explanations, she has declared it to be the pres- 
entation of an impossible ideal, whereas it is perfectly within 
the reach of all who will accept it in a childlike spirit. The in- 
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most essence of all Christ’s teaching seems to him to lie in literal 
obedience to the command, “ Resist not evil,” whereas the Church 
has sanctioned resistance to evil in every form. But he holds 
that Christ’s words admit of no limitations or exceptions. Christ 
said, “ Resist not evil”; therefore, according to Count Tolstoi, all 
war is wrong. Christ said, “Judge not”; therefore all judicial 
tribunals are unchristian. Christ said, “‘ Swear not at all”; there- 
fore all oaths are forbidden. Christ forbade us to be angry with 
our brother, and the Church, in the fifth century, interpolated 
into the text the word e?x7, “without cause,” thereby stultifying 
the precept.* Christ rejected divorce, and the Church, by a mis- 
translation of his words, permits divorce “for the cause of forni- 
cation.” 

Such are the views of the famous author of “ War and 
Peace ” and “Anna Karenina,” as set forth in his work, “ My Re- 
ligion’’; and he is not unnaturally astonished to find that, after 
nineteen centuries of Christianity, it has been left to him to dis- 
cover, for the first time, what Christ really meant. It seems to 
him that all the world is like a man in a snow-storm pressing for- 
ward to an imaginary fire, whereas je has resolutely pushed 
through the snow to the true pathway; or again, the world is like 
the frantic crowd in the flaming circus of Berditchef, pressing 
with fatal force against a door which opens only inward. A 
voice is heard from the midst of the crowd: ‘“ Draw back from the 
door that it may be opened; the more you lean against it the less 
chance will there be for your being saved.” Tolstoi has heard that 
voice, and tries to make others hear it too; for Christ ‘‘ came to cast 
fire on the earth,” and it has been burning for eighteen centuries. 
Nor does he suffer any misgivings to arise from the fact that the 
Church interprets Christ’s mandates otherwise; for he thinks that 
the Church has been mistaken too frequently to be able to lay any 
claim to infallibility. The Church once defended slavery; the 
people abolished it, and they will equally abolish (so he thinks) 
popes, emperors, property, the state, in conformity with the doc- 
trines of Christ. The Church, he says, has nothing left her but 

* Critically this may be quite correct, for some of the most ancient 


uncial MSS. omit eix7. It is not found in the Sinaitic and the Vatican MSS., 
but is in the Codex Ephrzmi and the Codex Bezzx. 
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the valueless paraphernalia of temples, images, gold-embroidered 
banners, and—words. With her metaphysical explanations she 
has hidden the light of Christ’s doctrine under her vestments, 
and has been scorched by it. She has done any work she ever 
had to do, and is atrophied. Therefore mankind has repudiated 
her, and everything that is alive in the world of Europe has de- 
tached itself from her. All churches, he says, are like sentries ¥- 
carefully keeping guard over a prisoner who has long escaped 
them. He expressly compares himself to Jonah preaching to the 
Nineveh of a disregardful world. ' 
I have thus expressed Count Tolstoi’s views as much as possi- 
ble in his own language, that they might be seen in their naked 
extravagance. It will be observed that, in order to maintain his 
own absolute literalism, Count Tolstoi is obliged to throw over 
the whole Old Testament, and to reject every interpretation of 
Christ’s sayings which might be gathered from the New Testa- 
ment; expressly repudiating, for instance, any views derivable 
from St. Paul. Further, he cuts himself loose at one stroke from 
the opinions of the universal church, no less than from the com- 
mon sense and prolonged experience of human society. Christ, 
according to him, came to revolutionize human society to its very 
foundations. And yet, even if we confine ourselves to the gospels, 
we see that Christ always recognized the Old Testament as a 
sacred book, that he appointed his apostles to continue his 
work, and that he paid respect to the existing institutions and 
framework of the commonwealth. His apostles stood nearest to 
himself. He poured forth his spirit upon them, and they were 
in a far better position than we can be to understand the real (- 
significance of what he said. And it is certain that they accepted 
the general teaching of their Divine Master in the same sense as 
ourselves, that is, with those obvious limitations assigned to it | 
by the laws of language no less than by the reason and conscience ¥ 
of mankind. Christ came to found a universal church, and 
though the Church is not infallible, yet her absolute and un- 
changing opinion comes with immeasurable weight, and by the 
voice of all her fathers, teachers, and saints she has always re- 
fused to interpret according to the crude and bare letter those in- 
junctions which she believes to have been intended only in the 
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spirit. She cannot accept interpretations which would be injuri- 
ous instead of beneficent to the welfare of mankind. She has 
clearly seen that opinions like those of Tolstoi—with which she 
has indeed been familiar from the first—would render all human 
institutions impossible. They would reduce life to that dead and 
dreary plain “in which every molehill is a mountain, and every 
thistle a forest tree.” They would cut away the most ordinary 
and innocent motives of human endeavor. ‘They would render 
science and art impossible. They practically fling aside the 
Bible, condemn humanity, and obliterate the Church. 

Nor are these opinions of Count Tolstoi in the least degree 
novel. They were the views of the Ebionites even in the first 
century. They lay at the base of the life of many hermits whose 
lives were worse than useless to the world; and of some monastic 
orders, which, as external institutions, proved to be deadly fail- 
ures. None have complained more loudly and pathetically than 
monks and hermits themselves that their particular form of self- 
sacrifice was in itself valueless, and increased rather than extin- 
guished their temptations. The transient and disastrous attempt 
at communism in the first days of the church of Jerusalem was 
always partial, was very early abandoned, and perhaps had its 
share in plunging that church into a misery and pauperism deeper 
than prevailed in any other Christian community. The com- 
mand, “Go and sell all that thou hast,’’ was never meant to be a 
universal statute. It was addressed exclusively to the young 
ruler then, and since then it has come as a special message to in- 
dividual souls. It was not addressed then to Nicodemus, or 
Josephus of Arimathea, or the well-to-do family at Bethany, or 
Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. Even our Lord and 
his apostles were not dependent on alms like the mendicant 
orders of the middle ages. On the contrary, they themselves 
had their own little store, and gave from it freely to those who 
were poorer than themselves. Full garners and earthly pros- 
perity are not indeed God’s best or highest blessings, but they 
are reckoned as blessings both in the Old Testament and the New. 

But abandoning all appeal to history, experience, or authority, 
we will narrow ourselves to the sole consideration of what Christ 
actually meant, forming our conclusions as to his meaning from 
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the ordinary principles of language, and from his own objects 
and example. There was no wiser rule in the vast accumulations 
of Rabbinic exegesis than that which said, “The law speaks in 
the tongue of the sons of men.” In other words, the Scriptures 
were written in human language, and all human language must 
be interpreted with reference to its idioms, limitations, and recog- 
nized methods, as well as in its relation to those who use it, and 
those whom they address, and the purposes which they have in 
view. Even language which at first sight seems to be perfectly 
clear, is found to be susceptible of the greatest ambiguities. 
Nothing is more common than for Christians to tell other Chris- 
tians who differ from them that they are rejecting the plain words 
of Christ; forgetting that to their opponents the “ plain words of 
Christ” appear to have an entirely different significance. Hun- 
dreds of instances might be quoted in which, by the confession of 
all Christians alike, the superficial meaning of Scripture is very 
far from being its real meaning. It isa mark of ignorance and 
provincialism when a controversialist acts according to the sar- 
castic advice of Kant: “Go to your Bible—but mind you find 
there exactly what we find; for if you do not, you are wrong.” 
The evidence of Scripture must be tested by reason, no less than 
the evidence of the senses. The sun does not go round the world, 
though it appears to do so, and Scripture in many cases does not 
signify that which its words seem literally to mean. In the world 
of Scripture, as in the world of nature, we may be misled by ap- 
pearances into erroneous conclusions; not because the phenomena 
are, in either case, intended to mislead, but because, in both 
spheres, they are left to the interpretation of the trained intellect. 

Language is at the very best but an asymptote to thought; 
it resembles that mathematical line which perpetually approaches 
to the circumference of a circle but by its very nature can never 
absolutely touch it. But if this be the case with all language, 
even that of our most lucid contemporaries, how far more is this 
the case with language used two thousand years ago—language 
which we know only by reports transmitted to us in dialects long 
since dead; language which, if we are not on our guard, may 
come to us steeped in a thousand alien connotations; language 
which was necessarily addressed to living hearers in those literary 
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forms with which alone they were familiar. The Son of God took 
our nature upon him, but since a man cannot be an “abstract 
man,” it was part of his necessary incarnation that he should 
come in a certain age, a certain land, a certain nationality; and it 
was equally inevitable that he should in the first instance address 
himself to his actual hearers, so that He spake “wt Judeus, ad 
Judwos, apud Judeos.” To fling away the aid of Hebrew idioms 
and methods of statement in interpreting his words is as absurd 
as it is to fling away the aid of reason and common sense. 

We see then at once that our Lord, like the great Hebrew 
prophets, and like his own forerunner, constantly used the lan- 
guage of principles and not of details. He stated truths in all 
their eternal abstract validity, and in all that breadth which 
made them arrest the imagination and master the conscience of 
mankind. The very fact that, in their bare literal sense, many 
of his utterances would sound like divine paradoxes, helped men 
to see their essential force and inmost meaning. It is only timid, 
feeble, and self-interested teachers who “steer through the chan- 
nel of no-meaning between the Scylla and Charybdis of ‘ yes’ 
and ‘no’”; and who “can never state the most obvious proposi- 
tion without carefully protecting themselves from being supposed 
to exclude the contradictory.” Such was not the method of 
Christ. His method was that of the Ten Commandments. He 
laid down the broad, eternal rules, but left to men’s ordinary 
reason the necessary exceptions. God said, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” without interpolating the exception repeatedly enforced in 
the very same legislation, that malefactors were to be put to 
death. He said, “Thou shalt keep my Sabbaths,” without its 
being needful to append the exception that Sabbath rules were to 
be disregarded by ministering priests, and that “there was no 
sabbatism in the Temple.” 

It was so with Christ’s commandments. For instance, he said, 
“Give to him that asketh thee.” His meaning was perfectly 
clear. He meant to inculcate the universal duty of charity, of 
quick generosity, of ready almsgiving. But to what monstrous 
absurdities do we reduce this divine and lovely precept when we 
take it literally ! Is no request then to be denied? Are we to 
give to a child or a fool? Are we to give to an oppressor to help 
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him in hurting the innocent? Are we to give to a drunkard who 
will at once use our gift to reduce himself to the condition of a 
beast? Are we, on pretense of this precept, to give to greedy, 
vicious, and worthless beggars in the streets, and so keep open 
the plague-sore of a ruinous mendicity? Is it not a most obvious 
refutation of that bare literal sense which Christ never intended, 
if we say that we must give only when by so doing we can further 
the general good? Christ came to do good; he never intended 
us to use his actual words as an instrument of doing and perpetu- 
ating harm. 

Again Christ said, “Ask and ye shall receive.” Was there ever 
any Christian who failed to see that the divine promise, so in. 
finitely true in the spirit, is in the letter falsified by all experience? 
It was intended as a principle and was never meant to be un- 
derstood in the letter. No Christian asks for any earthly blessing, 
however intensely he may desire it, without the two expressed 
or mental reservations, “ if it be good for me,” “if it be thy will.” 
Paul prayed thrice that the “ stake in the flesh ” might be removed 
from him, and it was not removed, though something else and 
something better was granted him. Our Lord himself prayed that 
if it were his Father's will the cup might pass from him. It 
did not pass, but there appeared an angel from heaven strength- 
ening him. 

Our Lord said: “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say to this mountain be thou removed, and be thou cast 
into the sea; and it shall obey you.” There have been some 
who took this also literally, though such a prayer, as regards an 
actual mountain, would be a senseless and immoral prayer. Poor 
John Bunyan, in the early struggles and agonies of his conver- 
sion, took it so far literally that he considered it to confer, at any 
rate, some power of working miracles. He says: 


**One day as I was between Elston and Bedford, the temptation was 
hot upon me to try if I had faith by doing some miracle. I must say to the 
puddles that were in the horse-pads, ‘be dry,’ and truly at one time I was 
agoing to say so indeed. But just as I was about to speak, the thought 
came into my mind, ‘Go under yon hedge first and pray that God would 
make you able.’ But when I had concluded to pray, this came hot upon me, 
that if I prayed, and came again, and tried to do it, and yet did nothing not- 
withstanding, then be sure I had no faith, but was a castaway and lost.” 
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Was there no one to tell Bunyan that Christ never dreamed 
of promising to all who had “faith” a power which might be so 
awfully abused as that of working litera] miracles; and that none 
of his hearers would so have understood him? “To root up 
mountains” was a common Jewish phrase for the removal of 
difficulties, and a great rabbi who solved hard knots of exegesis 
was called a “rooter-up of mountains.” Bunyan’s self-torture 
sprang simply from his inevitable ignorance of the truth that the 
Bible, being a book in human language, must be interpreted on 
the same general principles on which all books and all human 
language must be interpreted. He suffered from the literal 
misinterpretation of a Hebrew metaphor. 

Other instances might be given, but Count Tolstoi will surely 
admit that in these matters Christ is his own best interpreter. 
Thus in the Sermon on the Mount, immediately after the words, 
“ Resist not evil,” which seem to Count Tolstoi to contain the 
essence of all Christianity, Christ added, “ Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other also.” Yet so 
little did he mean the injunction to be taken literally, when he 
himself was smitten on the cheek he remonstrated with the 
offender.* What he meant was the duty of suppressing resent- 
ment—a divine principle enforced by an illustrative detail, which 
serves as a picture to keep it fresh in the memory of the world. 

We may now directly test Tolstoi’s special conclusions, and 
first his palmary rule, “ Resist not evil.” We maintain that in 
not regarding this as a precept of universal, literal, and excep- 
tionless application, the Church has not been inventing glosses 
whereby to avoid a difficult duty, but has on the contrary been 
giving to Christ’s rule the exact meaning which he intended. 
For in the present state of the world resistance to evil in some 
forms is a primary duty. If Tolstoi attaches no importance to 
the wielding of the sword of Michael from the armory of God, 
and to the Lamb going forth to war, he need not look beyond the 
limits of the Gospels. Christ's whole ministry was a resistance 
to evil. He resisted evil with words when he “blighted the 
Scribes and Pharisees with the flash of a terrible invective ”; 
he resisted it in deeds when he expelled with a scourge of small 


* John xviii. 23. 
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cords the profaners of the Temple; and he resisted it by plain 
counsel when he said, “ He that hath no sword let him sell his 
garment and buy one.” It is not in the least the result of cow- 
ardice, or of compromise with the world (as Count Tolstoi thinks), 
that the Church sanctions the resistance to evil in the form of 
war and of civil justice. It is on the contrary the result of her 
belief that cleaving to the letter would be a violation of the spirit 
of Christ’s command. Yearly the wretched féllahin of Palestine 
sow their corn, and yearly the bolder roving Bedawin reap it. 
If resistance were possible to them their helplessness would be 
pusillanimity, not virtue. If war were abjured, every passive 
nation would speedily be reduced to the condition of the féllahin. 
The meaning cannot be, as St. Augustine taught us fourteen 
centuries ago, that destroyers are to trample the world under their 
feet and the righteous are not to stay them. The Roman drama- 
tist said, “//omo homini lupus.” Non-resistance to evil on the 
part of nations, and by aid of the civil power, would be to give 
the victory to the mere wolfishness of unregenerate man. 

Again, because Christ says,‘ Swear not at all,” Tolstoi holds the 
Church to be criminal and half-hearted for sanctioning civil oaths. 
Yet not to mention how often in the Old Testament and in the New 
God is represented as binding his promise by an oath,* and not to 
mention St. Paul’s repeated appeals to God,t Christ himself, when 
adjured by an oath, at once accepted the solemnity of the appeal.t 
The oaths which he forbids are the deceitful and casuistical ones 
which he has just been condemning; and, while he banishes 
from every region of life such vain and irreverent adjurations 
because they “come of evil,” there is nothing in his words which 
forbids the deeply religious act of appealing, for the eliciting of 
truth and for purposes of justice and righteousness, to the pres- 
ence and witness of God. He did not say that everything beyond 
“ vea” and “nay ” isevil, but only that “ it cometh of evil.” And so, 
assuredly, it does, for if falsity were an unknown phenomenon all 
oaths would be needless. Because it is a too common phenome- 
non, we call on God, on due and solemn occasions, to attest our 

* Gen. xxii. 16; Num, xiv. 28; Ps. cix. 4. 
+ Rom. i. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 31; 2 Cor. i. 23; Gal. i, 20, 
t Matt. xxvi. 64. 
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sense of his presenceas a witness of our words. That which 
would be needless in a restored Paradise becomes necessary and 
right in a fallen world. 

Again, Tolstoi regards all anger as disloyalty to Christ, and 
will not admit that there can ever be just cause for it. In so 
doing he takes a very shallow and one-sided view of human 
nature, in which the irascible element (+0 @vpn0ed29) may, as Plato 
saw, play a most noble and necessary part. A character in which 
is left none of the element of burning moral indignation, a char- 
acter which is not hard as a diamond against vileness and wrong, 
is a tame and base character. Anger may be a pre-eminently holy 
passion, and, since Count Tolstoi seems only to care for argu- 
ments from the gospels, we must remind him that not only does 
a holy anger flame through all Christ’s awful denunciations of the 
Pharisees, but ‘“ anger” is directly attributed to him by St. Mark * 
as well as by St. John.t Christ himself has most clearly saved 
us from being misled into foolishneses by the bare letter. When 
he forbade us to say “acha” or “Thou fool,” he was not pro- 
scribing mere forms of speech—a prohibition which would be of 
little value—but was warning us against the sinful spirit of rage 
and disdain. And therefore he himself used the expression “ Oh 
fools,” as the Lord’s brother, St. James, uses the word Racha,t as 
though expressly to show that the sin is not in the words them- 
selves, but in the vile malignity with which they may be uttered. 
“Be ye angry,” says St. Paul most rightly, “and sin not.” § 
* Dilige,” says St. Augustine, “et fac quod voles.” 

And how idle, surely, to regard all law-tribunals as anti- 
Christian, because of the words, “Judge not.” Here too Christ 
simply laid down the broad general principle that all needless, 
all unmerciful judgments are sinful. How trivial it is to take 
the words literally, when only a few verses further on he distinctly 
bids us to exercise our judgments, though gently and fairly and 
truly, respecting all men who urge their claims upon us.| His 
meaning of course was the same as that which he lays down else- 
where: “Judge not according to the appearance, but judge right- 
eous judgment.” { Because Christ forbade malice and censori- 


* Mark. iii. 5. + “The wrath of the Lamb.” 
t James ii. 20; 6 dvOpwre xevé, § Eph. iv. 26. 
| Matt. vii. 15-20, §{ John vii. 
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ousness, which are eternally evil, is it not a fatal mistake to 
make him disparage the legal justice which is eternally good? 

After all that we have said, it is perhaps needless to follow 
Count Tolstoi’s system any further, or to demonstrate that it is 
baseless. And let no one yield to the misgiving that the Church 
is liable to Tolstoi’s charge of merely explaining away the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and reducing it to commonplace. She claims 
merely to be explaining it by the limitations which Christ um- 
self intended and implied. His commands are in fact des coyed 
when they are taken in the letter and not in the spirit; for taken 
in the letter they would often be harmful, taken in their intended 
spirit they are divinely beneficent. Taken in the letter they 
would simply involve certain external actions and abstinences, 
which might often prove of deadly injury both to individuals 
and nations. Taken in the spirit they inculcate the perfect spirit 
of meekness, righteousness, and truth. The literal interpretation, 
as St. Augustine saw, must not be painfully adhered to; not 
because it is too good for human practice, not because it inculcates 
too difficult, too superfine, too unpractical a morality, but for the 
very different reason that Christ never meant it to be adhered to 
in the letter. To use the words of Archbishop Trench : 


‘*The commands are to stand fast evermore in all their breadth and 
fullness; their only limitation is this, that love and the spirit of God are in 
each case to be their interpreters, to apply them to the emergent necessity. 
Where this love and this spirit are wanting, the precept must be interpreted 
falsely; if in the letter it will be in a loveless form, or if that be forsaken, 
then there will be asinning against the letter and the spirit alike.” 


Summum jus, summa injuria. The true, inmost spirit of Chris- 
tianity is not to be attained by forcing the phrases of its charter 
into a reductio ad absurdum. We are meant to live in the station 
in which God places us or to which he calls us. He did not 
mean us all to be penniless monks or nuns, as St. Hugo of 
Avallon said, but to be good Christian men and women. The pos- 
session of property is therefore perfectly lawful, and the only 
thing which is unlawful is the wrong use of it. False swearing 
and blasphemy are forbidden, but the solemn oath of a Christian 
man before a court of justice is sanctioned by Christ’s own ex- 
ample. Anger, on just cause and within righteous limits, is per- 
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fectly permissible; it is only baseless, cruel, rash, implacable 
anger which is eternally to be condemned. Resistance to evil is 
not only pardonable, but it becomes a positive duty when non- 
resistance would be nothing but a curse to the offender, to society, 
and to the world. War is lawful, and may be supremely righteous. 

‘* Peace, peace, peace with the vain and silly song 

That we do no ill ourselves when we wink at others’ wrong; 
That to turn the second cheek is the lesson of the cross, 

To be learnt by calculation of the profit and the loss. 

Go home, you idle teachers, you miserable creatures, 

The cannons are God’s preachers when the time is ripe for war!” 

It is only ambitious, aggressive, cruel, unjust war that is for- 
bidden. Will any one aver that there was no nobleness, no fine 
moral enthusiasm, no inspiring force of a righteous motive in the 
hearts of the Northern soldiers who marched to war singing, 

‘*Christ has died to make men happy, 
We will die to make them free”? 


And yet, while we firmly maintain these views, we may still 
feel that we are all so apt to fall short of the true spiritual mean- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount, that, in an age like this 





an 
age of luxury, of compromise, of intense selfishness, of excess and 
material profusion—we may be grateful to a man like Tolstoi, 
and to every sincere man who, even though he be intellectually 
mistaken, yet, deeming himself called upon to obey Christ’s pre- 
cepts even in the letter, accepts each command as he holds it to 
be intended, and does not make the great refusal. He shall re- 
ceive a blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation. Never of him shall it be said by any wanderer 
to the regions of the condemned : 


‘‘Guardai e vidi Tombra di colui 
Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto. 


F. W. FARRAR. 











THE PRICE OF LIFE. 


In my last essay I endeavored to present the conditions of life 
as they must of necessity appear to him or her who earns little 
more than enough, or barely enough, to support material existence. 
In those which preceded it I endeavored to define the limit within 
which life must be sustained, if sustained at all, under the present 
conditions of production and distribution. The series would be 
incomplete if in this paper the figures which define the limit were 
not again presented and worked out more fully and conclusively 
than they have been elsewhere. In the subsequent computations | 
shall omit small fractions and shall deal with round figures only. 

In 1880 the average family group consisted of five persons; 
the working group consisted of a fraction under three persons, 
one of whom sustained two others. The time had not then come, 


and has not yet come, when the work of women and children for 


gain or money payment could or can be spared; it will be many 
long years before the head of every family of five persons can 


produce enough, or can procure enough by his own exertions, for 


the support, in comfort and welfare, of four persoris dependent 
upon him. This would be true if we were to consume for mere 
subsistence everything that we produce. If the total product were 
divided evenly and consumed, there would not be enough to 
raise the general level much above what it now is, and the next 
generation would then suffer want because we had eaten up or 
worn out that part of the product which ought to have been saved 
in the form of capital. 

In all the computations which existing data enable me to 
make, I have been obliged to stretch a point and to assume a 
maximum rather than a minimum estimate of the gross value of 
the product of the nation, in order to find six hundred dollars’ 
worth of food, fuel, shelter, and clothing as the average product 
of each person occupied for gain, by which product, whatever it 
may be, three persons must be subsisted, housed, and clothed. 
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This is the gross product. Unless ten per cent. of the six hun- 
dred dollars’ worth be set aside by some one, whether by rich 
or by poor matters not, to be added to the capital of the nation, 
the product of future years will be diminished rather than in- 
creased, and want will then ensue rather than welfare. 

Again, a part of this product must be diverted by taxation to 
meet the necessary expenditures of the country and of the seve- 
ral States, cities, and towns. The taxes required for cities and 
towns are assessed upon property in a great measure, nevertheless 
they must come out of the gross product of the nation; they 
represent work of some sort, and those who do the work, of what- 
ever kind, contribute to these taxes. A tax cannot be made to 
stay where it is put; it is distributed no matter where it may be 
first collected. 

All profits, all taxes, all shares of the product represent 
work of some kind, whether it be mental or mechanical or man- 
ual. It may be work in which capital or machinery has saved 
labor the greater part of the effort, or it may be work in which 
manual labor does the most and machinery the least. If the 
capitalist cannot demonstrate his right to the share which falls to 
him by proving that in the direction, control, and use of the 
capital which he owns he adds to the gross product more than 
he takes away for his own consumption and for that of those who 
depend upon him, then he must hold his capital only by force 
rather than by recognized service. If taxes cannot be justified in 
their expenditure, they cannot be justified in their collection. 

If the possession of property does not rest upon service rather 
than upon force, on what pretense can any one set up the right 
to property? The word “right” cannot cover wrong. Can he who 
lives on others’ work, or who takes from the product even a small 
part without adding by his own service or that of his capital 
more than he takes from it, justify his existence or set up a right 
to the property that he misuses, no matter how legal may be his 
title? 

In 1880, State, city, and town taxes came close upon twenty 
dollars per head of all who were at work—about six dollars per 
head of the population. Assuming that sixty dollars’ worth of the 
product, on the average, of each person occupied in gainful work 
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must be set aside to be added to capital by some one, and twenty 
dollars’ worth must be set aside to sustain States, cities, and 
towns, in order that society may continue to exist—eighty dollars 
worth in all out of each six hundred dollars’ worth—we then find 
a net income, on the average, to each working man or woman 
who is not in the public service or sustained by the taxes, of five 
hundred and twenty dollars a year; or rather, what five hundred 
and twenty dollars a year will buy for their own consumption. 
Computing three hundred working days in the year, this gross 
sum of $600 yields a fraction less than one dollar and three- 





quarters per day—a little less than twelve dollars per week, or 
fifty dollars per month—and if out of this sum, or of what this 
sum will buy, after setting aside ten per cent. for the necessary 
addition to capital and the local taxes, three persons must be 





subsisted, sheltered, and clothed three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, the measure of the average comfort and wel- 
fare is only what forty cents a day will buy and no more. But 
even this narrow measure of subsistence is again subject to the 
indirect tax of the nation. The national revenues being chiefly col- 
lected by taxing articles of common or necessary use, are paid in 
proportion to consumption rather than in proportion to income 
or ability. In 1880 and since then, the national revenue has 
come to six or seven dollars per capita each year, varying some- 
what; or from eighteen to twenty dollars a year upon the earn- 
ings of each person occupied for gain; leaving a net revenue of 
five hundred dollars a year, or only what less than forty cents per 
day will buy per capita for personal consumption. How much 
food, fuel, clothing, and shelter can the reader buy for forty cents 
a day? Would it not be well to answer this question before what 
may be miscalled “the claims of labor” are wholly ignored? 
There is, of course, room for error in this computation; but 
an error of five cents a day per person now comes to more than 
eleven hundred million dollars a year, and one may fairly claim 
that such a gross error could hardly be made by a careful observer 
or compiler of statistics. In any event I think it may be assumed 
that our annual product at the present standard of production, 
when sorted and divided under present methods of distribution, 
and subject to no greater assessment than is necessary to maintain 
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the capital of the nation and to meet taxation even when reduced 
to the lowest possible limit, cannot yield more than fifty to fifty- 
five cents’ worth of the necessaries of life per day for the personal 
consumption of each man, woman, and child of the present pop- 
ulation, after allowing for any possible error. It follows of 
necessity that by so much as some enjoy a larger portion than 
this must some others have less; yet this is the most productive 
country in the world in ratio to its population, and great multi- 
tudes are flocking to our shores to take part even in this measure 
of abundance. 





Present population, about... ..............06. 61,500,000 
Share of total product consumed for personal 

use, at 50 cents per day each........ .... $11,200,000,000 
National and State taxes, about.............. 700,000,000 
Addition to capital, computed at ten per cent., 

BONNE 6 os ccewscens i VaR aan ecw awed oe 1,300,000,000 
eee reer ee a ah ihc arias $13,200,000,000 


This would be about $630 per head to one in three oceupied for 
gain. In order to increase the average consumption by tive cents’ 
worth a day to each person, an additional product of the value of 
$1,122,000,000 a year must be made; a market must be found in 
order that this product may be converted by exchange and dis- 
tributed in terms of money. Yet we have heard more of over- 
production in recent years than of any other complaint! Would 
not under-consumption be a more suitable term? 

Now let any reader or observer pass in review or attempt to 
compute the number of people about whose condition he himself 
is tolerably well-informed in the community in which he lives, 
and he will unquestionably find a greater number of men and 
women who are engaged in getting their own living (to say noth- 
ing of children) whose earnings are less than one dollar and three- 
quarters a day, than he will of those whose earnings are more. 
What is the aspect of life to this vast body, constituting a major- 
ity of the people of this country, who earn less than one dollar 
and three-quarters per day, and who support themselves and two 
others on such an income? When this question is brought clearly 
before the mind the true “labor question” begins to declare itself. 


What are you going to do about it? Is it not a question which 
24 
~ 
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demands the attention of rich and poor alike in a democratic 
country, where the power of legislation rests upon the votes of the 
majority ? W hat do those to whom it matters little whether they 
spend twenty-five or fifty cents, or even a dollar a day, per capita, 
for the food only of themselves and their families, really know 
about the problem of life as it is presented to him or her whose 
food costs one-half the entire income or earnings, and who must 
find not only food but a dwelling place, clothing, and all the neces- 
saries of life out of what forty or fifty cents a day will buy at retail 
prices at the present time? What do people know about these 
conditions who never lacked sufficient clothing, and who possess 
more than one good room well-warmed for each member of their 
families, or perhaps two or three good houses for one family t 

If the limit of all that is produced is what I have given, or 
whatever it may be, whether more or less, it is the source of all 
wages, earnings, profits, rents, interest, and taxes. There can- 
not be more than all there is to be distributed, hence it follows 
of necessity that by so much as some have more of the comforts 
and luxuries of life, must others have less. Modern society ex- 
ists by exchange. Few persons take any part in building their 
own houses or in furnishing them; few do anything more than 
a small part of the work of making their own clothing; and 
aside from those who dwell upon farms, hardly any persons produce 
anything which they consume for food. There are only three 
methods of distribution yet invented. The first is by exchange; 
the second is by theft or fraud, sometimes within the forms 
of law; and the third is by taxation. These three ways take a 
variety of forms. How can the general welfare be improved 
except by increasing the product of labor and finding a market 
for it, or by doing away with every existing method of distribu- 
tion which is not right or just? 

There are certain ethical problems which may come into view 
to him who seeks to justify his own greater share in the comforts 
of life. One question which a man may put to himself might 
be, Does the occupation in which I am engaged add to the mass 
of products which are needed for general consumption more 
than is taken away by my own consumption or by those among 
whom I spend my earnings? Or even a deeper problem may 
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sometimes arise of an ethical nature: Does the work which each 
man performs come within the line of useful service? Does it 
add to the stock of useful products, or does it fall within the line 
of baneful service and add to the stock of harmful products? Is 
the demand for which this man provides the supply of a kind 
which adds to the comfort of the community as a whole, or is it 
one which tends toward want rather than welfare? By the an- 
swer to these questions each man may hereafter be judged in the 
court which supplements the treatment of economic questions by 
the study of ethics. 

Before we can begin to answer these questions in a satisfaec- 
tory manner, it is almost a matter of necessity to analyze the oc- 
cupations of the people of this country as they now are. We 
are enabled to do this with great confidence in the accuracy of 
our results, because the same census agents who counted the 
numbers also asked what every one did for a living. Therefore, 
under the head of occupations, the people of this country who 
worked for gain were classified by their own statements under 
separate titles. The compilations of the census are made under 
four general titles, to wit: 


Ooccupted in agriculture,........ccccccccccccseccccccee 7,070,408 
“ ‘* professional and personal BOUVICS iin ccc 4,074,238 
“ ‘* trade and transportation................. 1,810,256 


manufactures, mechanic ale ae mining. 3,837,112 


17,392,099 


Thus the proportion of the whole population occupied for 
gain was substantially one in three of the whole number. This 
method of sorting is not wholly satisfactory. The writer has 
therefore made a different compilation under seven titles, as 
follows: 


How occupied. No. in Computed 
each 1000. total number. 
( Clergymen, 64,968; lawyers, 
| 64,137; physicians and sur- 
| geons, 85,671; teachers and 
| literary, 227,710; journal- 
1. In mental work.... 40 696,000 ists, 12,308; scientists and 
engineers, 8,126; musicians, 
30,477; officers of corpora- 
tions, banks, railroads, in- 
| surance, etc,, 202,42: 
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cate No. in Computed 
How occupied. each 1000. total number. 


450; hotel keepers, 32,543; 
clerks, salesmen, commer- 
2. Mentalandmanual, 60 1,044,000 < cial travelers, brokers, and 


| all others engaged in the 


[tos and traders, 481,- 


purchase and sale of goods, 
521,898. 
| tle factory work: tex- 
tiles, printing, and bleach- 
ee a ing, 500,000; metals and 
8. aman —) 1,740,000 machinery, 300,000; cloth- 
, J cecccccees ) ing, 450, 600; boots, shoes, 
and hats, 210,000; all others 
280,000. 


Mechanical not collective: 
carpenters and other work- 

| ers in wood, 500,000; black- 
smiths, 172,726; painters, 

128,556; masons, 102,473; 
all others, 958,045. 


Service: express, railroad, 
telegraph employes (not 
laborers), 300,000; domestic 

< ° om servants, 1,075,655; laun-— 
131 2,279,400 dry, 122,000; waiters, 200,- 
000; draymen, hackmen, 
etc., 180,000; all others, 
391,345. 
6. Horse and hand) 4,- ie ( Farmers, herdsmen, stock- 
Ke sis exe es«d j = 4,350,000 1 breeders, and the like. 


{ Laborers on farms, 3,323,876; 
} laborers not spec ‘ified, prob- 
} ably in part on farms, 1,- 
| 857,023; miners, 240,000, 


4. Mechanical: hand ) 


: q 1.4 
and machine tools. § 10% 1,861,800 


or 


. Manual 


see ee eee eee 


7. Chiefly manual... 312 5,420,899 


1000 17,392,899 


It requires but little experience or knowledge of the general 
conditions of men to determine that only a very small part of 
those listed under each of these titles are or can be men of wealth, 
or even in possession of such a considerable amount of property 
as to make their income derived from property the larger part of 
their annual resources. Moreover, if it be considered that there 
is a certain general average of income with respect to each class 
of occupations, one may reach a reasonably close estimate of the 
relative conditions or proportions of income of those who are 
listed under each title. For instance, under Title 2 it will be 
observed that more than half are in the position of the em- 
ployed rather than of the employer—clerks, salesmen, ete.—who 
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seldom make large earnings. Under Title 3, those who work upon 
metals and machinery earn the highest wages. Those occupied 
in making boots, shoes, and hats probably come next. Skilled 
labor in the clothing trade is better paid or earns more than 
skilled labor in the textile factory, while common labor in the 
clothing trade, even when paid all that it is worth, secures very 
small earnings. Under Title 4—mechanics—all are substantially 
well-paid workmen, earning more than the average of those who 
work in the factories. As we come down in the list, the num- 
bers relatively increase of those who spend nearly all that they 
earn in getting a living, of whom very few possess more property 
than a deposit in a savings bank. The farmers to a very large 
extent work harder than their hired men, and few become 
rich. Lastly, nearly one-third of the whole number listed could 
reply to the census taker only that they were laborers. Is this 
wholly creditable to our system? 

If, then, very few come into the possession of any considera- 
ble property, while a larger number, but yet a small proportion 
of the whole, attain an average income of one thousand dollars a 
year, by far the greater proportion living of necessity on less than 
$600 a year to each three persons, what can be done about it? 

If from the earnings of every man gaining by his work more 
than $1000 a year,the excess were taken and divided equally among 
those who earn less, the game would not be worth the candle, be- 
cause the gain to those who received the difference would be but 
a trifle. The addition to the income of each person occupied for 
gain would probably not be equal to the price of a daily glass of 
beer. On the other hand, if this excess of income above $1000 a 
year were taken from those who now enjoy it, to be distributed 
unequally among the working people, then the same disparity 
of condition would exist as now, or even a greater. What are 
you going to do about it? may well be the question put to 
the reformer who in his own judgment can remove all the ine- 
qualities and do away with all the hardships of life by acts of 
either the national or State legislature. The way to meet each 
and all of the theories of the professional agitators or sentimen- 
talists who propose to change all the conditions of society by 
statute, is to bring the consideration of the subject within a limit 
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easily comprehended, say fifty to sixty cents a day, and then to 
call upon each class of reformers to meet the conditions as they 
now are, and to prepare an act of legislation by which better 
general conditions may be assured. This they may find a some- 
what difficult matter. In subsequent articles their theories will 
be subjected to this test. 

The days of dynasties and of privileged classes are numbered ; 
emperors and kings, dukes and lords, have become superfluous ; 
feudal rights, which could perhaps have been justified in the past, 
have become the feudal wrongs of the present time. Democracy 
cares nothing for inherited rank and may call upon every man 
to justify his present condition by his service, under the coming 
democratic rule, not only in this but in many other countries. 
The Chinese practice of granting titles of nobility to the ancestors 
of him who now serves his country well may be approved; but 
no title gained in the past, unless sustained by its representative 
in the present day by corresponding service, will long be toler- 
ated as one either of privilege, honor, or credit to him who bears 
it. Gunpowder equalized the force of the seignior and the serf; 
Vanderbilt became the great communist of the time when he re- 
duced the cost of moving a year’s supply of food a thousand 
miles to the measure of a day’s wages of an ordinary mechanic. 
Yet more remains to be done before the mass of the people even 
in the United States can be said to live well. What are you 
going to do about it? 

In this series of articles in the ForuM, and in articles else- 
where published dealing with the same facts and statistics, the 
writer has proved, by arguments which no one has yet been able to 
refute or to gainsay, that in this country, which is no longer sub- 
ject to the inherited wrong of slavery, in which birth gives no 
privilege, and in which all have or may have equal opportunity 
to attain material welfare, the working men and women who per- 
form that part of the work of production which is either manual 
or mechanical, are steadily securing to their own use and enjoy- 
ment an increasing share of an increasing product; while on the 
other hand, both the material capital which has been saved in a 
concrete form, and also the element which is yet more necessary 
to material abundance, the capital which is immaterial, “<., 
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the mental factor in all productions, are being placed at the 
service of those who do the primary work at a lessening rate 
of compensation or profit. Nevertheless, when all Kurope is a 
prey to fears of anarchy, nihilism, socialism, and communism, 
and when it seems to be as impossible for the standing armies and 
national debts of the continent to be sustained as for the armies 
to be disbanded or the debts repudiated without violent revolu- 
tion, may it not be well for us to take an inventory of our re- 
sources and to review our present methods of distribution, lest 
we also should perhaps be called upon, again and again, to apply 
force in sustaining rights of property both in land and capital, 
which need no force for their defense when fully comprehended 
and justified by the service to humanity which their possession 
makes their owners capable of rendering in ever-increasing meas- 
ure. May not the harmony of interest between labor and capital 
be disclosed by the statistics of the nation to every one who can 
real what underlies the columns and is written between the lines? 
May it not therefore be well for all to give their attention to what 
are indefinitely termed the “claims of labor,” lest for want of 
thought, that which is right should be misconstrued and assumed 
to be a wrong by those whose narrow or monotonous conditions 
of life limit the scope of their thought and may possibly lead 
them to misdirect their acts. 

The conclusion of the whole matter may perhaps be brought 
within the mental conception of any one who believes that there 
is order in the universe, and that there is an over-ruling power 
that makes for righteousness. The lesson which we learn is this: 
not only does enlightened self-interest coincide with or lead 
toward moral and material welfare, but even unenlightened self- 
interest, as represented by the mere money-getter, the mere capital- 
ist, or by the man who has himself no knowledge of his own 
function, yet works of necessity in promoting an increased product 
and a reduction in the cost of all the necessaries of life, under 
which conditions the great mass of the community cannot fail to 
attain better conditions of welfare. Great inventions, which were 
first applied within a century, tended to the concentration of great 
masses of people under adverse conditions in the cities, and also 


to the diffusion of other great masses of people, occupied in farm- 
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ing, over wide areas, under isolated conditions which were not 
conducive to the best kind of welfare. The application of steam, 
of water power, and of gas led to concentration of the factory 
population. The introduction of the railway led to wide diffu- 
sion of the farming population and to “ extensive” methods of agri- 
culture. These applications of science are now being met by other 
great inventions, the tendency of which is in the reverse of what 
has occurred during the present century. The application of 
electricity to the production of speech and light, to the develop- 
ment of power, and to the operation of elevated or other railways 
by which very rapid transit may be secured, and many other 
modern methods of distribution, are tending to diffuse many arts 
heretofore confined to the centers and crowded parts of great cities, 
throughout the suburbs and adjoining towns, where broad, low, 
well-lighted, and well-ventilated factories may occupy a larger 
area of ground, and where the factory operatives may live under 
very much better conditions. On the other hand, the adoption of 
the silo, and what are called the “ intensive” methods of cultivation, 
are leading to the breaking up of large farms and bringing the 
people who are engaged in agriculture into closer communication 
with one another. All these new forces are now in accord with 
the gregarious habit of men, and without overcrowding, will bring 
about more favorable conditions of life, while promoting an in- 
crease of product at a much less cost of labor than ever before,with 
correlative high wages and low prices. Yet the motive which 
sets all these new forces in action is the self-interest both of the 
capitalist and of the workman, each striving to attain personal 
welfare only, but yet promoting the public welfare, whether con- 
scious or unconscious of their true functions in society. 

It was said by the prophet of olden time that “The Lord 
maketh the wrath of man to praise him.” It might be said by 
the prophet of the present, that the Lord maketh the selfishness 
of man to work for the material welfare of his kind. 


EpWARD ATKINSON. 
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A POSSIBLE REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE. 


More than two hundred years ago (1675), Leeuwenhoek dis- 
covered what he called little animals, or animalcules, in “ rain,well, 
sea, and snow water; as also in water wherein pepper had lain 
infused.” These were microscopic, but of large size as compared 
with the objects now generally known as bacteria. The organ- 
isms seen by Leeuwenhoek were animalcules; the bacteria are 
vegetable growths. The rude and imperfect lenses used by Leeu- 
wenhoek restricted his observations within very narrow limits, 
which were gradually extended as optical art advanced, following 
the construction of achromatic lenses, in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. The recent construction of homogeneous oil- 
immersion lenses, and the use of achromatic condensers, particu- 
larly those known as the Abbe condensers, have rendered possible 
the successful study of the more delicate forms of micro-organisms. 
Comparing recent discoveries in bacteriology, by means of per- 
fected microscopical apparatus, with discoveries in astronomy by 
the use of the great telescopes, it seems that the small has the 
advantage over the great, at least so far as advances in knowledge 
have influenced the happiness and welfare of the human race. 
The science and practice of medicine and surgery are undergoing 
a revolution of such magnitude and importance that its limits 
can hardly be conceived. Looking into the future in the light 
of recent discoveries, it does not seem impossible that a time may 
come when the cause of every infectious disease will be known; 
when all such diseases will be preventable or easily curable; 
when protection can be afforded against all diseases, such as 
scarlet fever, measles, yellow fever, whooping cough, ete., in which 
one attack secures immunity from subsequent contagion; when, 
in short, no constitutional disease will be incurable and such 
scourges as epidemics will be unknown. These results, indeed, 
may be but a small part of what will follow discoveries in bacte- 
riology. The higher the plane of actual knowledge, the more 
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extended is the horizon—‘Plus on s'éléve, plus horizon s’é'tend.” 
What has been accomplished within the past ten years, as regards 
knowledge of the causes, prevention, and treatment of disease, 
far transcends what would have been regarded a quarter of a 
century ago as the wildest and most impossible speculation. 

What, one may well inquire, has occurred within the past few 
years to justify expressions apparently so extravagant? Simply 
an unusually rapid evolution of knowledge from researches which 
at the time seemed of comparatively little pathological importance, 
such as Pasteur’s experiments on the fermentations. Pasteur’s dis- 
covery of the microbe which produces a peculiar disease in silk- 
worms, and especially the isolation of the microbe of the car- 
buncular disease of sheep, which sometimes attacks man, gave a 
powerful impulse to the study of bacteriology. It became evident 
that a complete separation of different forms of bacteria was a 
condition essential to their accurate study. It was also necessary 
to ascertain the mode of multiplication of different bacteria. In 
the forms of micro-organisms that produce disease, called patho- 
genic, the characteristic disease is coincident with their presence 
in immense numbers in the body. The methods of investigation 
by which successful modern observations have been made were 
brought practically to their present degree of perfection by Koch. 
It seems to me that a brief description of these methods can 
hardly fail to be of general interest. In what is to follow, the 
disease-producing organisms will be called bacteria, microbes, or 
micro-organisms. These names, however, which will be used 
synonymously, embrace many forms that are not pathogenic. 

In modern bacteriology, the first condition to secure is absolute 
sterilization of all the media and apparatus employed. This 
simply means destruction of all microbes present. The test-tubes 
and other glasses and instruments are heated to a temperature 
which will kill any germs that may be attached to them, and are 
carefully protected as they are allowed to become cool. The 
water used is sterilized by prolonged boiling. The nutrient sub- 
stances in which the bacteria are to be cultivated are sterilized in 
a similar manner, but not by prolonged boiling, which would 
prevent the solidification of gelatiniform substances. The hands 
are not allowed to touch anything which it is necessary to keep 
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free from contamination with extraneous bacteria. Finally, the 
air admitted to the cultures is filtered through sterilized cotton 
or some substance which will arrest any floating germs. 

The next step is to prepare a medium in which the micro- 
organism which it is desired to cultivate will readily multiply. 
While this is easy, other micro-organisms will multiply as well; 
and the most difficult problem in bacteriology has been to sepa- 
rate the different microbes from one another and to obtain what 
are known as pure cultures. A pure culture is a so-called colony 
of a single form of bacteria. If proper precautions have been 
taken, no extraneous micro-organisms are present in the apparatus 
used or in the culture-media; but in cultivating any one form of 
microbe, such as the bacteria of Asiatic cholera, other organisms 
invariably exist in the material from which the special form is to 
be obtained or isolated. An account of the attempts that have 
been made to isolate different forms of microbes, from the early 
experiments of Pasteur to the more successful efforts of Koch, 
would make a long chapter in the history of bacteriology and 
would be out of place here; but the results of recent labors have 
laid the foundation of accurate knowledge of the relations of bac- 
teria to certain diseases. 

Koch prepared a gelatine, called “ nutrient gelatine,” possessing 
the properties of solidity and transparency. If a drop of fluid 
containing a number of different bacteria be diffused through 
this while the culture-medium is liquid, and the mixture be then 
solidified by cooling, each different microbe becomes isolated by 
a surrounding layer of gelatine, and from each one, by its multi- 
plication, a colony is produced within a few hours, which can be 
recognized by means of a low magnifying power. From any one 
of these colonies microbes may be taken on a sterilized platinum 
wire, and “inoculated” upon a fresh culture-medium. A new col- 
ony will then be formed, and this process may be repeated. In this 
way an absolutely pure culture may be obtained. Nutrient gela- 
tine is by no means the only culture-medium employed in bac- 
teriological research. With some forms of bacteria, agar-agar (a 
substance resembling isinglass), prepared blood-serum, ete., pre- 
sent peculiarly favorable conditions for growth. The process of 
multiplication of bacteria is either by transverse division or by 
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spores, which latter are much more difficult to destroy than bac- 
teria themselves. 

Having obtained pure cultures of different bacteria from the 
blood or from altered anatomical structures in any special disease, it 
is necessary to fix upon one form which is invariably present in that 
disease, and, if possible, to show that the disease may be produced 
by inoculation of a healthy animal with the isolated micro-organ- 
ism. It has not been possible, up to this time, to obtain this 
absolute proof of the causative relation of certain bacteria to dis- 
eases. For example, no inferior animal has been found to be 
susceptible to typhoid fever; but a micro-organism, called the 
typhoid baccillus, is constantly found in the intestines in cases of 
typhoid fever and in no other disease; and this is true of many 
other diseases due undoubtedly to bacteria. On the other hand, 
however, tuberculosis, relapsing fever, glanders, erysipelas, and 
certain diseases of the inferior animals have been produced by 
inoculation with pure cultures of bacteria found in these diseases 
and characteristic of them. 

The excessively minute size of many bacteria, and the lines 
and shadows produced by the refraction of light as it passes 
through them, render it difficult, and in many instances impossi- 
ble, to recognize them even under the most perfect illumination 
and with the best modern lenses. The old forms of dry objec- 
tives are almost useless in bacteriological investigations; but the 
homogeneous oil-immersion lenses, with the object illuminated 
by means of the Abbe condenser, suffice for the recognition of 
all known forms of bacteria after they have been treated with 
staining preparations. The perfection of the staining processes, 
which for some time had been used in anatomical research, is 
largely due to Koch. Without entering into a full deseription 
of the use of staining agents in bacteriology, it is sufficient to 
state that bacteria are distinguished from normal anatomical 
structures, first, by the greater resistance which the former pre- 
sent to the action of acids and alkalies; and secondly, by the cer- 
tainty and rapidity with which bacteria take up some of the 
aniline dyes. The resistance of bacteria to acids and alkalies 
renders it possible to decolorize other structures contained in 
microscopical preparations, leaving the stained bacteria practically 
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intact. Thus, the staining of bacteria enables the observer to 
recognize them as bacteria; but different forms of micro-organ- 
isms behave differently in the presence of the same or different 
staining reagents. However, the aniline dyes enable one to 
distinguish all forms of bacteria from minute bodies with which 
unstained bacteria might be confounded. 

From this summary account the reader can form an idea of 
what bacteria are and how they have been investigated. It is 
now almost universally admitted that they are vegetable and not 
animal organisms. The different forms are distinguishable from 
one another by their appearance under the microscope, their be- 
havior in the presence of staining reagents, their modes of multi- 
plication, the time and manner of production of colonies from 
single germs placed in culture-media, and other characters which 
need not be enumerated. Within the few years that bacteria 
have been closely studied, immense numbers of micro-organisms 
have been discovered ; but the larger proportion of these embraces 
organisms that are innocuous, and comparatively few have been 
recognized as pathogenic, or disease-producing. 

It is probable that future investigations into the physiology 
of digestion will show that bacteria play an important part in this 
function. Pasteur has recently isolated no less than seventeen 
different micro-organisms in the mouth, which were not destroyed 
by the gastric juice. Some of these dissolved albumen, gluten, 
and caseine, and some transformed starch into sugar. Bacteria 
normally exist in great number and variety in the intestines, 
although the part which they take in intestinal digestion has not 
been accurately determined. It has been ascertained, however, 
that the intestinal micro-organisms produce certain substances 
which have been regarded as putrefactive, and that the action of 
these products is to kill the micro-organisms and thus to limit the 
putrefactive processes. 

In the practice of medicine, recent discoveries in bacteriology 
have brought about changes which amount almost to a revolution. 
In certain diseases, among which are tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
erysipelas, carbuncle, diphtheria, typhoid fever, yellow fever, re- 
lapsing fever, the malarial fevers, certain catarrhs, tetanus, nearly 
all contagious diseases, a great number of skin affections, ete., the 
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causative action of bacteria can no longer be doubted. The con- 
ditions necessary to the development of these diseases seem to be 
a susceptibility on the part of the individual, and the lodgment 
and multiplication of special bacteria in the system. Some 
persons are insusceptible to certain infections in the ordinary 
way, while others present a peculiar susceptibility to certain dis- 
eases, which in some instances is inherited. It is probable that a 
person with an inherited tendency to consumption would never 
develop the disease if he could be absolutely protected against 
infection with the tubercle bacillus; but once infected, the bac- 
teria multiply and produce the characteristic signs and symptoms. 
In other persons the bacillus tuberculosis with difficulty finds a 
lodgment and multiplies imperfectly. Many of the lower animals 
are susceptible to tuberculosis, and the disease has often been 
produced by direct inoculation with a pure culture of the tubercle 
bacillus. In the light of modern discoveries, consumption can 
no longer be regarded as an incurable disease. In certain cases 
the bacteria, if confined to the lungs, may be destroyed, and it 
has been observed that as the characteristic micro-organisms dis- 
appear from the sputwm, the characteristic symptoms pass away 
and patients gain in weight and strength. The problem in the 
treatment of diseases due to the action of pathogenic bacteria is 
to destroy the bacteria or their products without destroying the 
patient. It is by no means impossible that such measures will 
be discovered applicable to all diseases that are dependent upon 
known forms of bacteria. 

In certain diseases, such as the eruptive fevers, the time of 
reception of the contagion may be accurately determined. These 
diseases have a known period of incubation, or hatching, which 
resembles the incubation of bacteria when inoculated upon a 
culture-medium. During this period, when there are no symp- 
toms, the bacteria are slowly multiplying, but are still confined to 
certain localities. They soon become so abundant, however, 
that they are distributed generally in the system, and the charac- 
teristic symptoms of the disease make their appearance; but after 
a certain time the organisms are destroyed and the disease disap- 
pears. In many such diseases the individual affected becomes 
afterward insusceptible to contagion. Is it not reasonable to hope 
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that methods of treatinent may be discovered by which the germs 
may be destroyed during the period of incubation, or the disease 
cut short even after it has become fully developed? It is not 
known why a person who has passed through a certain disease is 
protected against a recurrence of the contagion, but this is the 
fact. It is not beyond the range of probability that the immunity 
acquired by passing through the disease may be produced by 
other means. It is assumed that all diseases produced by micro- 
organisms are infectious. If the cause of every infectious disease 
were discovered, it would not be too much to expect to find 
eventually means for its cure, its prevention during incubation, 
or protection against its attacks. 

It is probable that all the virulent diseases, such as rabies, 
are due to the direct inoculation of bacteria. In all of these there 
is a period of incubation in which, probably, bacteria are multi- 
plying at the site of the wound. When the colonies of micro- 
organisms are so large that the bacteria or their products find 
their way into the circulation, the disease is developed; but even 
a considerable time after the inoculation, the germs may be re- 
moved by excision or destroyed by local applications, and the 
dlisease prevented. It is probak'e that bacteria, although they 
produce infection, are not actually the poisonous agents which 
give rise to the characteristic phenomena of infectious diseases. 
In some way the pathogenic bacteria produce substances similar 
to alkaloids, which are poisonous. These products are called 
‘“ptomaines.”” They have not been obtained from many of the 
pathogenic bacteria, and, indeed, the study of these toxic agents is 
still in its infancy; but the production of a ptomaine from pure 
cultures of the cholera bacillus, which, it is said, gives rise to 
choleraic symptoms when injected into the body of certain of the 
lower animals, the production of tetanine from cultures of the 
tetanus bacillus, and other recent researches, render it probable 
that each form of pathogenic bacteria produces a peculiar, toxic 
ptomaine. 

A rational treatment of disease, based upon a knowledge of 
the mechanism of infection, is not a thing entirely of the future. 
Fermentive indigestions are successfully treated with what are 
now known as disinfectants; in many instances the bacteria of 
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consumption may be destroyed; various skin diseases are cured 
by killing the organisms which produce them; diphtheria is 
sometimes cut short by attacking the germs on the mucous mem- 
branes; and such examples might be multiplied. 

An account of the relations of bacteria to disease, however 
brief, should include the remarkable results which have followed 
the introduction by Lister, about 1860, of antisepsis in surgery. 
Nine or more different forms of bacteria have been distinguished 
in pus. Some of these, as well as other forms which produce 
pymia, hospital gangrene, septiczemia, and other conditions which 
sometimes follow surgical operations, are developed from germs 
floating in the atmosphere or attached to surgical instruments, 
sponges, dressings, etc. Lister was the first to perform surgical 
operations under conditions which precluded the possibility of 
infection of wounds by micro-organisms; but his early methods 
were cumbrous and difficult. The technique of surgical opera- 
tions at the present day is simple enough, but is absolutely anti- 
septic. Every instrument used is kept in a tray filled with a 
solution containing carbolic acid in the porportion of one part to 
about forty of water. The sponges are thoroughly cleaned and dis- 
infected. The ligatures, after having been boiled in an antiseptic 
fluid, are kept in this fluid until used. All bandages and other 
dressings are made thoroughly antiseptic. The hands of the 
operator and of his assistants are thoroughly disinfected, and are 
dipped from time to time in a carbolic-acid solution. The part 
to be operated upon is shaved, and then scrubbed with soap and 
washed with an antiseptic solution. It is also isolated from the 
rest of the body by cloths wrung out in an antiseptic fluid, so 
that only this part is exposed. An assistant follows the knife of 
the surgeon with a stream of antiseptic liquid. When the opera- 
tion has been completed, the wounds are closed and thoroughly 
protected by antiseptic dressings. Antiseptic drainage-tubes are 
introduced, when necessary, to carry off discharges. The general 
result of these precautions, which are now taken in all well-ap- 
pointed hospitals, and are employed, when practicable, by all 
good surgeons, are an absolute protection of wounds against puru- 
lent and other infections, and an elimination of nearly every danger 
that may attend surgical operations, except shock. The elimina- 
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tion of these dangers, by thorough antisepsis, has enabled surgeons 
successfully to perform operations of a magnitude that would 
have appalled an operator of the olden time. Indeed, the revolu- 
tion in surgery since 1860 has been more complete even than in 
practical medicine. 

This brief sketch of the progress in medical and surgical 
methods due to bacteriological studies was not written for the 
professional reader, and its subject has been treated from the 
stand-point of a practical physician only. I venture to say that 
few persons who have not closely followed the work of modern 
pathologists, have any definite ideas with regard to bacteria, what 
they are, how they are developed, and what their importance 
is in nature. Bacteria are everywhere. They abound in the 
earth, in water, in nearly all kinds of food, and in many of the 
animal fluids; their germs exist even in the atmosphere; but it 
must be remembered that of the immense number and variety of 
these micro-organisms, only very few are toxic or are capable of 
producing toxic substances. If what is known of the relations 
of bacteria to disease can justify even a small part of the specula- 
tions with regard to the possible results of future investigations, 
our present knowledge of the relations of micro-organisms to di- 
gestion, to the growth of plants, to the changes of matter involved 
in putrefaction, and to all kinds of fermentation, opens a field for 
the imagination that seems truly illimitable. 

AvusTIN FLINT. 
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THE NEW SYSTEM OF NAVAL WARFARE. 


THERE is now approaching completion for the United States 
government a vessel which, it is predicted, will exercise as potent 
an influence in revolutionizing naval warfare as did the famous 
“Monitor.” Unlike the “ Monitor,” however, which taught the 
world a new lesson in the art of defense, this craft is to mark a 
new departure in the art of offense; and again differing from 
Ericsson's ship, which in her build presented features of entire 
novelty, the so-called “ dynamite cruiser” “ Vesuvius’ owes her 
importance to the weapons which she carries, and to their capa- 
bility for the projection of aérial torpedoes charged with enor- 
mously powerful explosives. And to this end is her construction 
adapted and subordinated. Criticism of the vessel herself, there- 
fore, is to an extent disarmed. The defects of the ‘“ Monitor” 
resulted in her loss at sea, but the principles which she was first 
instrumental in demonstrating were none the less firmly estab- 
lished. Experience remedied the salient faults in the “ Monitor’s ” 
construction. If the practical use of the “Vesuvius” proves 
kindred difficulties to exist, it is safe to assume that recognition 
of them will be followed by timely abatement. ‘ 

The great public importance of the new vessel is predicated 
upon two considerations, the first of temporary, the second 
of lasting moment. The inadequacy of the defenses of our 
principal seaports against a sudden attack from the highly 
developed war vessels of foreign nations is recognized. The 
knowledge that considerable time must be expended in order to 
make ships fit to cope with modern ironclads, to establish the 
plants necessary for the manufacture of the great guns of to-day, 
and to build fortifications, has engendered a feeling of insecurity 
as to what may happen during the period intervening. If, as is 
claimed, a single shell from one of the guns of the dynamite ship 
is capable of sending to the bottom the stoutest ironclad afloat, it 
is obvious that she offers an immediate safeguard. The fact of 
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her existence may well cause the most aggressive nation to hesi- 
tate in placing “a fleet before New York on the heels of a declara- 
tion of war.” 

The protection of a seaport is, however, rather a defensive 
than an offensive use of the aérial torpedo. It is the latter em-, 
ployment which is destined perhaps most materially to modify 
the future maritime conflicts of the world. 

In an action between two-modern war ships fairly equal in 
armament and speed, it may pe assumed that that vessel will be 
the victor which first plants an effective projectile in a vital part 
of her adversary. In order to do this, it must be possible not 
merely so to control one vessel as practically to out-maneuver 
the other, but to cause a projectile to get to this vital part and 
not elsewhere. Whatever may be the undemonstrated possibili- 
ties of long-range guns, past experience has shown that the ob- 
stacles which one vessel may oppose to the attack of the other 
as by rapid and skillful handling, an effective and demoralizing 
return fire, the location of all vital parts below the water-line, 
and so on—render fifteen hundred yards almost a conventional 
fighting distance. No naval action has ever been fought over 
a greater interval. It is the range ordinarily chosen for drill at 
target practice, and this although there is no lack of guns capable 
of carrying many times as far. 

The fact, however, that in every navy unceasing drill goes 
on, is sufficient to show that even at this short range accuracy 
largely depends upon the acquired skill of those who lay and fire 
the guns—upon their personal equation, so to speak. This 
because the errors due to the guns being mounted on the con- 
stantly moving deck are far more potent than those arising from 
variation in the character of the propelling substance, the me- 
chanical faults of the weapons, or the disturbing influences affect- 
ing the shot during its flight. 

In order that a projectile driven from a powder gun may do 
damage to a modern man-of-war, it must not only hit but pene- 
trate. The shell even of a 100-ton gun, bursting in close proximity 
to the armor of an ironclad, may cause little or nosmaterial injury. 
Not only must the projectile be correctly directed upon the de- 
sired point, and be impelled by a force sufficient to enable it to 
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overcome any intervening obstacle that marine construction can 
offer, but it must be made strong enough in itself to resist both 
the shock incident to the sudden application of the impelling 
energy, and also that due to its own impact against the target. 
The new system of naval warfare has for its underlying prin- 
ciple the projection of high explosives in large masses, and with 
accuracy. Up to the present time, the ranges over which the 
aérial torpedo is thrown, while far less than those attainable by 
the powder-burning gun, exceed the conventional fighting dis- 
tance previously noted. How the projectile is to be impelled, 
whether by powder or by compressed air, or even (to go back to 
the beginning of the century and Jacob Perkins) by steam, is not 
a matter of principle, but only of judicious selection and applica- 
tion of one means or another. It is an open issue whether it is 
better to employ an explosive capable of safe handling and of 
withstanding the shock in the gun, or to avail ourselves of well- 
known commercial agents too unstable to resist the detonating 
effect of the impelling charge, and therefore to reduce the energy 
of the latter. The first is the course adopted by European nations ; 
as to its success we have no certain or definite information. The 
second is that which has been followed in this country, with 
results satisfactory so far as they extend, and at all events suffi- 
ciently so to warrant the building and equipping of the “ Vesu- 


vius”’ 


as a substantial exponent of the new system. It will be 
apparent, however, that the foregoing applies to only a part of 
the problem, namely, the use of high-explosive projectiles as 
compared with those charged with gunpowder, for example. The 
instant we add the essential requirement that not merely high 
explosives, but high explosives in large masses are to be em- 
ployed, then the matter broadens and takes a different aspect. 
The impelling pressure of the gases due to the explosion of 
gunpowder in a modern rifled gun amounts to about 17 tons per 
square inch. In order to meet the immense shock of the blow 
directed upon it, and also to retain its capability of piercing armor 
without breaking to pieces, the shell must be made in so large 
proportion of solid metal that but very little space within it can 
be afforded for the bursting charge. The shell from the 100-ton 
gun weighs itself about a ton, and yet has a bursting charge of 
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but 25 pounds of powder. Even if penetration were not a vital 
and necessary object, it certainly cannot be said that the existing 
shell can be made with materially increased holding capacity, and 
yet be strong enough to resist the impelling blow. 

The projectile of the 15-inch pneumatic gun, on the other 
hand, weighs 960 pounds, and of that weight 600 pounds is ex- 
plosive gelatine (nitro-glycerine and soluble gun-cotton), and it is 
fired with an air pressure of about 1,000 pounds to the square 
inch at the maximum. Consequently, the sensitive explosive 
does not stand in danger of premature detonation, and the enclos- 
ing case can be made of thin metal. It is believed that a shell 
charged with 600 pounds of explosive gelatine would, on strik- 
ing a ship, break through any armor afloat; while one containing 
but one-sixth the quantity would crush in the decks and lighter 
parts of the structure. In fact, there is no difficulty apparent in 
Increasing the amount of explosive projected up to any extent 
necessary to compass the desired destruction on striking the 
object. But it is not necessary that the projectile should strike 
the ship. Its explosion fifty feet horizontally distant under water 
would destroy the hull. 

The equipment of a modern war vessel involves much com- 
plicated mechanism, not merely for her own propulsion at high 
speed, but for the handling of her guns and other heavy weights. 
Her driving machinery is made lighter than that of a mer- 
chant vessel having engines of corresponding horse power, for 
space and carrying capacity must be economized to provide for 
guns and armor. ‘To disarrange this machinery it is not neces- 
sary to knock a hole in the bottom of the ship. The detonation 
of a great body of high explosive, at a distance perhaps twice as 
great as would be necessary to cause an actual breaking-in of 
the side, could easily throw the bearings of engines out of line, 
or dislocate the shaft, or jam neatly-fitted parts, so that the maneu- 
vering power of the ship would be gone, and she might well be- 
come a helpless target. So also the energy of an explosion in- 
competent to disarrange the structure at the immediate point of 
impact, will travel along the members, and displace or fracture 
them wherever it finds a weak spot. 

Still another serious danger to the attacked ship is the possibil- 
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ity of her own high explosives being detonated by the concussion 
of the transmitted shock or by actual impact. It is true that this 
is by no means certain under all circumstances, but if the explosive 
has undergone chemical change, as it may after long keeping, or 
if the nitro-glycerine has separated from its absorbing substance, 
then the chance exists. Nor is this all. There is still the peril 
of detonation of the stored explosives within the ship through 
“sympathy ” with the explosion occurring outside, although this 
danger is less with some explosives than with others. And thus 
for the risk which every war vessel runs of being blown up, by 
a chance spark in her own magazine, is substituted the possibility 
of self-destruction through a purely exterior influence. 

The terribly disastrous effect of an immense mass of explosive 
detonating in proximity to the crew of the ship is also to be con- 
sidered. During our late war, men within the turrets of the mon- 
itors were repeatedly placed hors du combat by the shock of shot 
striking, yet not penetrating the armor; and it has been re- 
ported that very recently, during the firing of heavy guns on 
board English iron clads, the concussion within the enclosures 
caused so much suffering to the crew that the men abandoned 
their stations and refused to return to them. The experiments 
with a powder ship before the walls of Fort Fisher, and with the 
huge mine in the fortifications of Petersburg, Va., though not 
successful, at least indicate that great explosions have already 
been regarded as offensive means. 

The capacity possessed by the low-pressure gun of throwing 
comparatively light substances in large masses, suggests also the 
practicability of substituting for the explosives materials which in 
another way may prove destructive to life or to human energy ; 
such, for instance, as nitrite of amyl, the vapor of which when in- 
haled produces intense cerebral congestion and unconsciousness. 
This, profusely scattered over a ship and floating on the surface 
of the water about her, might render her crew incapable of re- 
sistance. 

It is not difficult to conceive that a hostile vessel approaching 
our coasts and encountering the dynamite cruiser may find herself 
in a very disagreeable situation. True, she may open fire at a 
range much greater than that over which the dynamite shells can be 
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projected, but the low raft-like craft coming bow-on toward her, 
at the rate of twenty-three miles an hour, and showing a breadth 
of but 264 feet, offers a target exceedingly difficult to hit. If the 
deck of the dynamite ship be protected by a curved turtle-back 
shield of steel five inches in thickness, as is contemplated in future 
construction, shot and shell fired at sharp angles may easily 
glance from it To reach the hull with a movable submarine 
torpedo of the Whitehead type is even more difficult still. The 
range of such a torpedo is only about 300 yards, so that the dyna- 
mite ship would come within easy firing distance and be enabled 
to throw her projectiles long before the torpedo could be effective. 
Besides, the dynamite ship could gain a measure of protection 
against small torpedoes by extreme cellular division of the struc- 
ture, and by packing a double bottom below the water line with 
cocoa fiber cellulose, which, when wet, swells sufficiently to close 
up in a few moments a hole made by a ten-inch shell. 

If the enemy’s ironclad awaits the attack motionless, she will 
necessarily have but a few minutes, after sighting her opponent, 
to do a fatal injury; if she advances, this period will necessarily 
be shorter still. The moment the “ Vesuvius” finds herself 
within 1500 yards of her mark, she can launch eighteen hundred 
pounds of nitro-gelatine, the explosive energy of which equals 
that of about 8400 pounds of dynamite, or more than ten tons of 
gunpowder, and this can be repeated every two minutes; or if the 
guns be discharged singly, a six hundred pound shell can be fired 
every forty seconds. It is not at all improbable that after a few of 
these projectiles had exploded in her immediate vicinity, there 
would be no ironclad. 

The foregoing represents the capacity of the particular weap- 
ons of the “ Vesuvius” for projecting the large amounts of explo- 
sive noted. Shells containing smaller quantities can be thrown 
over much greater distances, the range of a projectile containing 
200 lbs. of nitro-gelatine being a mile and a half, and that of one 
containing 100 Ibs. of the same substance, two miles. The rapid- 
ity of fire depends upon the construction of the gun, which is 
practically a huge revolver. By increasing the number of cham- 
bers in the rotating breech mechanism, it is possible to fire even 
the heaviest shell three times per minute. 
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While the objection to the shortness of the range of the low- 
pressure gun afloat is in a measure met by the fact that the usual 
fighting distance is, as we have said, shorter, a more serious 
difficulty, which arises from short range, is that of accurately 
placing the projectile. 

A high-power powder gun can throw its shot with a flat tra- 
jectory for a long distance approximately parallel to the earth’s 
surface. Consequently, when the vertical side of a vessel is the 
target, an error in elevation may have no worse result than to 
cause the missile to strike the latter higher or lower than was 
intended; or even if the shot fall short and meet the water, its 
ricochet may possibly carry it to the object. W here, however, 
the projecting energy is weak, the distance over which the pro- 
jectile can be thrown in a horizontal line is greatly reduced, and 
in order to send it over the desired range, the gun must be laid 
at a high angle. The difficulties are then considerably enhanced, 
for the shot is, so to speak, dropped upon the target. The rolling 
or pitching of the ship, rapidly changing the angle of the gun, 
then becomes more than ever a source of inaccuracy, and even 
in firing from a stationary platform, the lack of exact knowledge 
of the range is a serious factor of uncertainty. This leads us to 
consider the last qualification needed to complete this statement of 
the principle of the new system; namely, the accurate throwing of 
large masses of high explosives, and the exceedingly ingenious 
devices contrived for the purpose. 

The range of the projectile is, of course, dependent (other 
things being equal) upon the energy imparted to it in the gun. 
If with a given air pressure a shot will travel a certain distance, 
with a certain reduced pressure it will traverse a cer ain less dis- 
tance. Hence there is provided in the dynamite gun a balanced 
valve, which, at a mere touch of the operator, causes any desired 
loss of pressure in the air admitted from the reservoir; so that, 
without altering the elevation of the gun, the range can be varied. 
Supplementing this is a throttle valve, which controls with 
marvelous nicety the amount of air entering the gun in a given 
time. The effect, therefore, is that with the vessel at rest, and 
without altering the angle of her guns, she can throw her pro- 
jectiles over regularly increasir 
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range; or if she be advancing or retreating at full speed, and her- 
self rapidly altering her distance from a fixed object, for example, 
she can, nevertheless, continue placing them directly at this 
stationary point. Or if she be pursuing, or is herself pursued by 
another vessel, still she can maintain a hail of huge shells upon 
that vessel’s decks. 

While the difficulties of hitting the object are increased by 
high-elevation firing, they are, on the other hand, in effect less- 
ened by the practically enlarged size of the target, due to the fact 
that a shell exploding anywhere within a certain danger radius 
outside the vessel, even if it does not strike her, will, as al- 
ready explained, do great and possibly fatal damage. ‘“ A miss” 
is here by no means “as good asa mile.” Still, so long as the 
distance of the objectis unknown, no matter how accurately the 
gun may be capable of adjustment to throw its projectile over 
some definite range, the result of its fire is uncertain; and up to 
the present time no apparatus has been found reliable as a 
means of accurately and rapidly determining the unknown distance 
of a far-off object. 

Recently, however, Lieutenant Bradley A. Fiske, of the 
navy, has devised an instrument which, under the test of ex- 
periment, has solved this very difficult problem, and which 
adds one more to those curious and even wonderful applica- 
tions of electricity which are constantly appearing. Con- 
cerning this, expediency forbids any mention of details, and 
it can be spoken of only in the most general way. On the 
deck of the dynamite ship are stationed two observers, who by 
suitable instruments simply direct their gaze upon the enemy. 
Meanwhile the officer in charge of the valve-regulating mechan- 
ism between decks stands receiving a signal, with his hand on 
a pointer which he moves over a graduated scale at will. This 
he does until the signal ceases. The scale mark which the 
pointer indicates at that moment shows the range. The act of 
adjusting the pointer sets the valve so as to allow just the proper 
amount of air into the gun to throw the shell over that range. 
It certainly savors a little of the marvelous to say that a person 
down in the hold of a vessel, and who cannot possibly see the 
object aimed at, should be able to direct a gun so as to throw 
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its projectile with accuracy, apparently merely because two other 
people on the deck look at the target. 

Lieutenant Fiske has, however, gone a step further than this, 
and set electricity to work to prevent the effects of the ship's 
motion upon the gun. In a seaway the deck is in constant 
movement, and the angle of the gun is hence always rapidly 
changing. It is an exceedingly difficult thing, even when 
nothing but the pressure of the finger on a button is necessary 
to fire the gun, to snatch exactly the right instant for performing 
that simple act; for if done a moment too soon or too late, the 
shot may fall far short of, or fly far over the object. But the 
electric current and the attraction of gravitation, which Lieut. 
Fiske harnesses together, are neither of them subject to human 
failings. If it is desired that the gun should tire when at a cer- 
tain angle, and hence at a certain instant during its movement, 
these two forces cause it to fire at that instant and at that angle 
and none other, entirely regardless of whatever influence the way 


’ 


ward waves may exercise in the matter. Therefore, having ad 
justed his gun for the proper range, the gunner leaves the twe 
least known forces of nature to do the rest. 

The possibility of controlling the range of the projectile with 
nicety, renders it probable that the dynamite ship will play an 
entirely novel réle in an attack upon a harbor protected by fixed 
submarine torpedoes; that is, she may destroy torpedoes by 
torpedoes. One hundred pounds of nitro-gelatine exploding 
under water will, it is said, destroy torpedo cases and blow up 
torpedoes existing anywhere within a radius of fifty feet. The 
ship, on arriving off a harbor entrance known to be studded with 
explosive mines, would anchor herself, and proceed to drop shells 
at regular distances of 100 feet apart in longitudinal and lateral 
directions. It is claimed that in this manner she could clear of 
torpedoes a channel three hundred feet wide at the rate of a 
mile an hour, and advancing into the passage as fast as she renders 
it safe to do so, could soon blast her way to a position from which 
her shells could be thrown directly into the city or fortifications. 
Not only can the dynamite vessel thus make a channel for 
herself, but she can throw empty shells which, after automatically 
anchoring themselves, will rise to the surface of the water and 
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constitute buoys; so that after doing her work under cover of the 
night, the coming of daylight will show her the path of safety 
marked out. 

In order to cause the projectiles to explode under water so 
as to crush in the sides of an enemy’s hull, or to blow up or 
destroy sunken torpedoes, another ingenious application of elec- 
tricity is made. <A galvanic battery is arranged in every projec- 
tile, so constructed that it operates to deliver its current when it 
becomes wet. The current then ignites a time train, which in 
turn explodes a detonating cap, and this fires the charge. The 
time train can be arranged so as to lengthen or shorten the inter- 
val before the detonation of the cap, and thus it becomes possible 
to delay the explosion until the projectile shall have descended 
to any desired depth. 

As all the world knows, the pneumatic dynamite gun owes its 
present development to the indefatigable work of Captain E. L. 
Zalinski of the army—work which has called not only for the 
patience and skill of the original investigator and the genius of 
the inventor, but for the cool bravery of the soldier; for again 
and again in the course of his experiments with these terrible 
explosive agents he has placed his life in imminent peril. There 
is among the members of every learned profession a strong con- 
servative tendency, which seeks to bring new ideas and new 
achievements into harmony with the conventions of the past, 
rather than to modify the latter in accordance with the progress 
of the time. Evidence of the extent to which Captain Zalinski 
has had to contend with this characteristic is shown in the pub- 
lished opinions of many eminent military and naval critics. One 
distinguished officer of the navy is unable to assign any place to 
the pneumatic gun in maritime conflicts, but is apparently not 
unwilling to concede that it has value in land defenses. An 
equally distinguished officer of the army finds difficulty in per- 
ceiving the effective part which such a weapon could play in the 
protection of harbors, but is not averse to its naval employment. 
The majority of criticisms at hand debate the relative merits of 
powder and air as means of impelling high-explosive projectiles ; 
and there is much discussion over details which are certainly of 
less importance than the determination of the broad question, 
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whether or not the projecting of these great masses of feartully 
explosive material is or is not likely to impress upon our possible 
adversaries the advantages of circumspection in letting loose “ the 
dogs of war” upon our much-maligned navy, or the richer quarry 
of our seaports. 

The point is not whether we can fire a shell charged with ten 
pounds of dynamite or nitro-gelatine as conveniently as we can 
throw one charged with ten pounds of gunpowder, and so gain 
simply the benefit due to the effect of the more powerful explo- 
sive; but whether or not we shall be able to pitch upon the decks 
of foreign ironclads dynamite by the ton. It is not a question 
whether or not the shells from our own guns will disturb our 
elaborate networks of sunken mines, if fired at a hostile vessel 
venturing in their neighborhood—aithough why the mines them- 
selves should remain pacific in the circumstance is not apparent 
—but whether or not, repeating Farragut’s famous “ Damn the 
torpedoes,” we shall force our way past the submarine magazines 
in foreign harbors, if not with his magnificent audacity, at least 
with no vessels sharing the terrible but glorious fate of the 
“Tecumseh.” 

A distinguished Rear Admiral finds himself unable “ to per- 
ceive any place to which can be assigned the pneumatic gun for 
naval purposes at sea”; yet with all due respect it may be sug- 
gested that Nelson, maneuvering the “ Victory” for the weather 
gauge, might have been equally at a loss to assign a place to the 
screw propeller. In fact, the history of past invention, while it 
undoubtedly proves the importance of prompt condemnation of 
misguided efforts to accomplish the impossible, teaches, with even 
greater emphasis, the need of caution in asserting that any dis- 
covery, which dees not fly in the face of nature’s laws, is im- 
practicable or useless. Equally it demonstrates that the products 
of new thought do not necessarily drop into pre-determined places. 
The locomotive did not take a place in the system of mail coaches, 
although the British Parliamentary Committee, solicitous for the 
safety of cows, evidently had a notion that it was so destined. 
The electric telegraph, pronounced at first impracticable by a dis- 
tinguished scientist, Dr. Peter Barlow, did not become co-ordi- 
nated with the semaphores which the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
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delphia wanted the government to establish between New York 
and Washington, long after Joseph Henry had completed his in- 
vention, and had proved its efficacy at Princeton. There was 
supposed to be no place for the art of stereotyping, and William 
Ged died persecuted, friendless, and poor; no place for the stock- 
ing loom, and William Lee met a like end. The mob smashed 
Kay’s flying shuttle, and rioted over the spinning jenny. “The 
loud laugh,” writes Fulton, “ often rose at my expense; the dry 
jest, the wise calculation of losses and expenditures; the dull, but 
endless repetition of ‘the Fulton folly.’”’ What place was there, 
it was asked, for the fire boat “Clermont,” when the river 
abounded in safe sailing packets? It is needless to multiply in- 
stances. No new invention or discovery ever was made for which 
the over-cautious could find a place in the existing order; such 
things make their own places. 

We have evolved a new element in the art of naval warfare, 
which, whether it does or does not leave our present “ mortal 
engines whose rude throats the immortal Jove’s dread clamors 
counterfeit” with their “ occupation gone,” is at least eminently 
calculated to inspire in the doughty commanders of their various 
Majesties’ ships a renewed and lively sympathy for the fate of 
Casabianca. 

PARK BENJAMIN. 
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** A curse on these stupid letters. All learned men are beggars 
I swear by God's body, I'd rather that my son should hang than study let- 
ters. For it becomes the sons of gentlemen to blow the horn nicely, to 
hunt skillfully, and elegantly carry and train a hawk. But the study of 
letters should be left to the sons of rustics.” * 


Sucu in the reign of Henry VII. was the ordinary English 
gentleman’s notion of scholarship, of a literary education. It 
looks very childish to us now, and we should despise the gentle- 
man of the old ideal, as not only a rustic but an uncultivated 
boor. But any self-congratulation in which we might be inclined 
to indulge at our own advance in educational notions, will be apt 
to receive a check when we come to ask whether these notions of 
ours are, after all, so rational; whether our ideas of gentlemen 
and gentlemanly education have any other foundation than con- 
vention and prejudice. English gentlemen of four hundred years 
ago considered the pursuit of literature, art, and science unworthy 
of any of their class, which was expected to live solely for sport. 
American gentlemen (and this includes all Americans) hold the 
same opinion with regard to all mechanical pursuits. The pre- 
vailing feeling among our people might be expressed thus: “A 
curse on these stupid handicrafts! All mechanics are beggars. 
I swear by the Almighty Dollar, I’d rather that my son should 
live by charity, politics, or gambling than be a mechanic. For it 
becomes Americans to blow their own trumpets properly, to 
speculate smartly, and elegantly to carry a cane in soft, clean 
hands. But handicrafts should be left to foreigners.” And so, 
to a very large extent, they are. 

Are such notions a whit less childish than those of four hun- 
dred years ago? I think they are even more so; for a man may 
very well be a gentleman without scholarship, but he cannot be 
one without being able to earn his living by his own labor. The 


* Introduction to Pace’s ‘“‘ De Fructu,” published in 1500. 
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truth is, while we flatter our vanity with the notion that we are 
an enlightened people, on the ground that we have a form of 
government and certain mechanical contrivances which our fore- 
fathers had not, we are sunk in barbarism as regards all ideas of 
human worth. For well-nigh two thousand years Christianity 
has taught that character, and not position or possession, gives 
value to men. We act and think for the most part as if such 
teaching had never existed. We teach our young men and 
women how to seek for place and comfort, and only incidentally 
how to be noble and pious. 

Of all the dangers that threaten our country there is none 
greater than that which has its source in the prevailing dislike to 
manual labor, and contempt for it, as undignified and servile. So 
long as our human conditions require that the majority of men 
and women shall labor with their hands, such dislike and con- 
tempt, when developed into a national characteristic, can have 
but one of two results. It will either force the majority of our 
citizens into a position which they know to be despised, or it 
will leave all mechanical labor to be performed by foreigners. 
We shall have the bulk of our own people hating the institutions 
under which they live and seeking to overturn them, or we shall 
have a mass of foreigners, occupying the position of a servile 
class, and seeking their own interest at the expense of the whole 
people. Indeed, both these results are already, in part, actual. In 
either case we shall have the inhabitants of our country divided 
into two classes, with clashing interests and hostile feelings, and 
this division will not only keep us in perpetual, wasteful un- 
rest, but must in the end prove fatal to our free institutions. Re- 
publicanism cannot continue when any large class of the people 
is dissatisfied. Under these circumstances, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should investigate the causes of the present con- 
tempt for, and aversion to, manual labor, in order that, if pos- 
sible, we may remove them before their effects have worked 
irremediable evil. 

As to the facts themselves there can be no question. They 
are attested wherever inquiry has been made into the nationality 
of mechanics in America. For example, in the report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of New York for 1886, 
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there is ample testimony from prominent employers of many 
kinds of labor, to the effect that nearly all their workmen are 
foreigners, and that they “cannot get American boys in any 
trade.” One employer says: “ My impression of American young 
men is that they do not prefer trades at all, but that they prefer 
to be gentlemen,” thus drawing and countenancing the very dis- 
tinction that in part accounts for the unfortunate fact. A writer 
in a commercial paper, quoted in the same report, says: 

‘* We have frequently had occasion to note the growing and very mani- 
fest disinclination on the part of American youth to learn a trade, or, in 
other words, to perfect themselves in some department of skilled labor by 
which they may render themselves as nearly independent as it falls to the 
lot of men ever to become in this world.” 

The chief causes of this state of things are not difficult to 
enumerate. First and most fundamental is the natural repug- 
nance of human nature to all forms of exertion which are not 
either amusing or else exhibitive of strength or skill. When men 
exert themselves for the sake of gain, they seek to obtain the 
greatest possible amount of this for the smallest possible amount 
of exertion, and, since manual labor seems to involve most labor 
for least result, it follows that such labor is avoided and despised, 
in comparison with less taxing and more productive forms. Two 
things have, in the past, contributed to strengthen this view of 
manual labor: (1) the notion, derived from the sacred books of 
the Hebrews, that such labor is a curse and a convict’s punish- 
ment; and (2) the fact that the old orthodox political economy 
erected unregenerate man’s tendency to avoid labor and seek en- 
joyment into an irresistible law of nature, and, in fact, made it 
the basis of their whole science. Indeed, it was only in this way 
that they could exclude from it all ethical elements, and reduce 
it to a natural science, as they aimed to do. 

In the case of Americans, this natural aversion to steady ex- 
ertion is intensified by a peculiar impatience and restlessness of 
character. Into the causes of these dispositions we need not stop 
to inquire. Among them are our nerve-exciting climate, our 
general youthfulness, our eagerness for wealth as a means of 
juvenile ostentation, our boundless-seeming opportunities, our 
undisguised approval of “smartness,” and our lack of early dis- 
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cipline in the art of self-restraint and persistence. Whatever 
the causes may be, the fact is indubitable. More than any other 
civilized people, Americans lack the patience and the interest 
necessary for proficiency in anything. Their aim is showy re- 
sults. They want royal roads to everything, and are easily duped 
by the most mendacious finger-posts. This is true of them in all 
departments of acquisition, and not merely in the manual arts. 
They aspire to speak German without studying the grammar, and 
to acquire “ French in six lessons without a master.” That they 
rarely learn any trade thoroughly, is the almost uniform testi- 
mony of employers. We need not wonder, therefore, if these 
prefer proficient foreign workmen to native “ botches,” and if 
nearly all positions demanding skill and commanding high pay 
are occupied by foreigners, only the inferior and pe orly paid ones 
being left for natives. The number of these native “ botches”’ 
whom necessity forces into trade is great enough to make com- 
petition among them sharp, and consequently their wages low. 
This induces greedy employers, and, ultimately, in self-defense, 
employers who are not greedy, to hire their cheap services, and, 
as far as possible to dispense with high-priced skilled labor, a 
result which has a most injurious effect, not only upon the char- 
acter of the work done, but also upon the interests of all good 
workmen. That this condition of things should intensify the 
American’s natural aversion to learning a trade is intelligible 
enough. He can hardly be expected to enter a calling in which 
he is likely to be always a mere assistant, under the control and 
direction of foreigners. Consequently, whenever he can, he makes 
his escape from the workshop, and tries to live by his wits, thus 
re-enforcing that undisciplined and hostile army of social harpies 
and vampires which we maintain within our own borders, in the 
shape of pot-house politicians and their tools, labor-lemagogues, 
dive-agents, loafers, tramps, blackmailers, gamblers, and thieves. 

The second of the leading causes of the current aversion to 
manual labor is one already alluded to—the feeling that it is 
ungentlemanly. This cause has its origin in the first. Labor 
being despised as an evil, those who could live without it not 
only came to be regarded with envy, which is one form of re- 
spect, but were soon able to place the toilers in a position of 
26 
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servitude, and to establish the momentous social distinction be- 
tween bondmen and freemen, which again easily passes into a 
moral distinction. Everywhere the words for toiler have come 
to mean clown or knave, and those for comfortable idler to 
mean gentleman or nobleman. “orlas and ceorlas” (gentle and 
simple) has become earls and churls, and there is no more disas- 
trous confusion in thought and speech than that which has long 
prevailed between the social and moral senses of the words “ gen- 
tleman”’ and “nobleman.” Manual labor having thus, from time 
immemorial, been connected with servility and baseness, and 
idleness with mastership and nobility, it is no wonder that 
Americans of all classes, being freed from those restrictions which 
elsewhere seek to crystallize social distinctions, and repudiating 
the blasphemous doctrine that, in however low a condition a man 
is born, therein Providence means him to remain and be con- 
tent, should seek to avoid manual labor with all its social and 
moral implications. No man can be blamed for insisting upon 
being a gentleman, and upon being regarded as one, and if public 
sentiment decides that a tradesman cannot be a gentleman, he is 
right in refusing to be a tradesman 

But, in defense of the American workman, it must be ad- 
mitted that, even had he the patience to learn a trade thoroughly, 
he would find it difficult to do so. Apprenticeship, which has 
hitherto been the only recognized means of learning trades, has 
died out, and no other institution has taken its place. There does 
not, therefore, really exist in this country any opportunity for 
youths to become skilled workmen. This is the third and last 
of the main reasons why Americans avoid mechanical pursuits, 
whenever they can. 

In the report from which I have already quoted we read: 


‘* Nowadays, it is impossible for a boy to acquire anything like a fair 
knowledge of a trade. Besides the principal causes, machinery and the 
great subdivision of labor, there are several minor ones, among which is 
the fact that it does not seem to be the duty of any competent person to in- 
struct the boy. The foreman is frequently a poor mechanic, not hired for 
his proficiency in his calling, but simply for his capacity for driving men. 
Great evil befalls the apprentice, because he unconsciously learns to skimp 
his work in his attempt to please the rushing foreman. The employer, too, 
in many cases knows little or nothing about the trade, and consequently 
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cannot teach it. . . . The ancient practice was for the apprentice to 
work under the masfer’s eye, and be taught by the master, who was re- 
sponsible, both legally and socially, for the apprentice’s advancement. 

It is difficult to call to mind a modern trade, however, unless it be 
a small tailor or dressmaker, in which the principal stands or sits at the side 
of the apprentice. The ‘learners,’ who are not so poor as to begin by run- 
ning around or cleaning up the workrooms, are usually turned over to the 
foreman or forewoman, to do such task work as they seem fitted for, with 
such instruction, verbal or technical, as the patience or conscientiousness 
of the chief worker and director may suggest. In factories or large estab- 
lishments the junior hands only see the chiefs of the establishment as they 
walk to and fro, and there is seldom a word of inquiry, called out by some 
special incident, either for praise or blame. A printing-office that takes 
juniors is an illustration of this laissez-fairesystem. The boy runs errands, 
cleans the forms, fetches and carries, until some one in autherity discovers 
that he is willing and has brains. Then he is allowed to pick up and sort type. 
or do some work for the office which is not good enough for the practical 
printer, and thus he works his way slowly until he is allowed to set type 
for himself, and little by little learn the trade. Much depends on the em- 
ployer’s interest in his shop and his people, much on the foreman, much 
on the men, but most of all on the lad himself. He learns his trade some- 
how, it can searcely be said that it has been taught him. Such was not 
the old-time idea, nor is it the true meaning of the word ‘apprentice.’” 


It will perhaps be a surprise to many persons to learn that 
the apprenticeship system is defunct; but such is the case. It is 
true that apprenticeship laws still appear on our statute books, 
and that in some workshops there are youths calling themselves 
apprentices; but the former are a dead letter, and the latter are 
misnamed, not being indentured, but free to walk out when they 
choose. And over the decay of apprenticeship no one seems to 
mourn. On the contrary, it is everywhere acknowledged to be 
utterly unsuited to the conditions of modern industry and the 
spirit of modern times. It had its proper place in the old days 
of settled conditions, authority, slight competition, craft-guilds, 
small businesses, and hand labor, when the master was himself a 
skilled workman, who made his apprentice a member of his fam- 
ily, cared for him in sickness and in health, gave him personal 
instruction, and took pride in him when he turned out to be a 
skilled journeyman. These days have passed away, never to 
return, and with them have gone the institutions born of them 
and suited to them. We could not restore the apprenticeship 
system now, if we would, and American young men are guided 
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by a correct instinct, and not merely by impatience, when they 
refuse to bind themselves as apprentices. 

Let us recapitulate: A whole important field of lucrative 
activity, that of mechanical labor, is gradually passing into the 
possession of foreigners, and natives are either abandoning it, or 
if they remain, do so only as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. This leads to several most undesirable results. First, the 
working class is forming itself into combinations animated by 
foreign notions, in many cases hostile to the principles of our free 
institutions. Secondly, a whole range of occupations in which 
an honest livelihood might be earned, and for which, more than 
for any other, a large number of our citizens are suited, is being 
withdrawn from them, leaving them either to pick up a precari- 
ous livelihood by degrading means or through a questionable 
“smartness,” or else forcing them to overcrowd professions for 
which they are unsuited, to the great detriment both of these 
professions and of the persons who are fitted to enter them. 
Thirdly, labor troubles, with all their attendant miseries and 
dangers, physical, moral, and political, are growing up on every 
side and destroying the peace and harmony of the nation. All 
this is due to the fact that American youths, for the most part, 
either refuse to learn trades at all, or, if they are forced to learn 
them, do so in such a slipshod way that they cannot hold their 
own against foreign workmen, are forced into inferior positions, 
in which they respect neither themselves nor their work, and 
become chronically discontented and rebellious. The causes of 
this refusal on their part to learn trades are chiefly three: (1) the 
natural human aversion to continuous, undiverting labor, inten- 
sified by American restlessness and impatience for immediate re- 
sults; (2) a feeling that manual labor is ungentlemanly and ser- 
vile; and (8) the want of proper opportunity to learn trades, a 
want due to the decay of the obsolete apprenticeship system and 
our failure to replace it by anything suited to actual conditions 
and the modern spirit. 

Such is the present situation, and it plainly requires to be 
changed. The question is: How shall we change it and reopen 
the fruitful field of mechanical labor to the youth of our country? 
How shall we make young men willing to submit to the sustained 
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and earnest exertion involved in the learning of a trade, and to 
curb their native restlessness? How shall we convince them 
that all honest labor is gentlemanly, and only idleness and de- 
pendence are ungentlemanly? How shall we give them a chance to 
learn trades thoroughly, supposing they are willing to do so? I 
answer without hesitation: By making manual training an in- 
tegral part of common and high-school education, and by estab- 
lishing public technical schools on the same footing as the schools 
of natural science, medicine, law, and the fine arts. By so doing, 
we should, I think, meet nearly all the difficulties of the case. 
First, we should of course make it possible for any young man 
who chose to learn any trade thoroughly, without becoming an 
apprentice and exposing himself to all the dangers, delays, un- 
certainties, and indignities which apprenticeship in its decrepitude 
involves. Secondly, by placing the mechanical arts on a level 
with the so-called liberal arts, and upon a scientific basis, we should 
raise them to the dignity of professions. Thirdly, we should ir. 
this way supply a portion of the stimulus necessary to induce our 
young men to overcome their natural inertia and impatience. I 
say “a portion,” because I am well aware that only a moral stim- 
ulus is, or can be, a complete one. No set of circumstances that 
does not include a perfect enthusiasm of the soul for universal 
good, can ever enable men to overcome the slothfulness of their 
animal nature and do their human best. 

Many will incline to doubt whether the placing of the manual 
arts on a level with the liberal arts, as branches of education, 
would alter the general feeling with regard to them and make 
them seem fit occupations for gentlemen. One thing, however, 
is certain, that unless it does, nothing will, and a condition of 
things must continue which is hostile to our institutions. Un- 
less our democracy is a sham, the spirit of it demands that no 
social distinction shall be made between man and man, or class 
and class, on the ground of difference of occupations, so long as 
these are useful and honest; but that all shall be based upon 
worth, that is, the fidelity with which a man plays his part in life, 
whatever that may be. This spirit, by confining the term “ gen- 
tleman’’ to its moral signification, and utterly dissociating it from 
wealth, idleness, soft hands, and supercilious manners, must give 
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us the new, democratic type of gentleness. But, if we may judge 
from past experience, the raising of the mechanical arts to the level 
of the liberal arts, as branches of education, will have the effect I 
have indicated. We have seen how the literary education which 
we now consider so essential was regarded in old England. It is 
not so long since the physician or leech was, as Hallam says, “an 
inexhaustible theme of popular ridicule;” witness Moliére’s 
“ L'amour médecin,” “Le médecin malgré lui,” “Le malade imagin- 
aire,” etc. The barber's pole, so common in our streets, recalls a 
time, not so long past, when the barber practiced blood-letting and 
other medical arts. It is within our own memory that the dentist 
stood on a level with the barber; indeed, the two were often the 
same person. How is it that all this is changed, that literature, 
medicine, and dentistry have become gentlemanly occupations? 
Simply, I think, because they are now taught scientifically, and 
institutions have been established for that purpose. It may be laid 
down as a general rule, that whatever is taught in school will soon 
become respectable and gentlemanly, while that which is picked up 
in the home or the workshop will always be regarded as menial. 

That the public manual-training school and technical institute 
are what must replace the old private, family apprenticeship, is 
the opinion of nearly all persons who have studied the subject 
with care. Nor is this opinion a mere theory. It is based upon 
the experience of other countries in which such schools and in- 
stitutes have been established—of England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Russia, ete. A mass of testimony to this effect may 
be found in the “ Report of the British Royal Commissioners on 
Technical Instruction” (5 vols. 8vo.), a report admirably sum- 
marized in one of the “Circulars of Information” of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of Education (No. 8—1885). 

My conclusion is, that-unless we wish to keep manual labor 
in a position of degradation, to close an important field of activity 
against our own citizens, and to belie our democratic principles, 
we must elevate mechanical art to the level of the liberal arts, by 
establishing in every city and town in the United States schools 
for the imparting of manual training to every boy and girl, and 
technical schools for thorough instruction in all the industrial arts. 

I am well aware that such a proposition savors of socialism; 
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but what of it? Our entire system of public education, of which 
we are so proud, is as socialistic as any Lassalle or Marx could 
desire. As a nation we are committed to socialistic education, and 
only public utility can draw the line at which that education 
should stop. If it is for the good of our nation, or any large por- 
tion of it, that public technical schools should be everywhere 
established, then it is the plain duty of the state to establish 
them. In doing so it will introduce no new principle. If there 
is anything for which the workmen of to-day, through all their 
organizations, ought to agitate, it is for the establishment of tech- 
nical schools, to replace the old wearisome, wasteful apprentice- 
ship, and to elevate the whole mechanical profession; schools in 
which intellectual and practical instruction shall go hand in hand. 
By doing so they will be consulting not only for their own good, 
but also for the good of the whole nation. 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 











A SIMPLER SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


I. To bring any public question fairly into the open field of 
literary debate is always a long step toward its final adjustment. 
It is across that field that the question must go to be so purged 
of its irrelevancies, misinterpretations, and misuses, personal, par- 
tisan, or illogical, and so clarified and simplified, as to make it 
easy for the popular mind to take practical and final action on it 
and settle it once for all by settling it right. 

It is in this field that the Negro problem still forces itself to 
the front as a living and urgent national question. Such distin- 
guished and honored men as Messrs. Hampton, Chandler, Colquitt, 
Foraker, Halstead, Edmunds, and Watterson are engaged in its 
debate, and in the October number of the Forum Senator Eustis 
writes that “this Negro question is still a running sore in our 
body politic,” and that among the problems of this country it 
‘promises to be the most serious of all,” and “is still far from 
being solved.” 

Now, it is only fair to assume that each and all the writers 
who have turned aside from the more effective partisan media of 
the daily newspaper, legislative halls, the public platform, and 
the “stump,” to the pages of the magazines and reviews, have 
done so in the desire to help the question along toward its final 
solution by aiding to make it in each case clearer and simpler 
than it was before. If so, then we may assume also that writers, 
editors, and readers will not repel an effort, if it be intelligent and 
sincere, to gather from several of these writers’ utterances some 
conclusive replies to questions whose answer and removal from 
the debate will greatly reduce the intricacies of the problem. 

II. Can the Southern question be solved? There are men, in 
North and South, who say no, and, without being at all able to 
tell what they mean by the phrase, think it must be “ left to solve 
itself.” But careful thinkers, on either side of the question, never 
so reply. Their admission, whether tacit or expressed, is that 
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“can be” is out of the debate; it must be solved. It is a run- 


‘ 


ning, * whose 


solution,” as Mr. Eustis says, “strains the bonds of society and 


not a self-healing sore; one of those great problems 


taxes the wisest statesmanship”’; that kind of problems with 
some one of which “every nation must deal.” We must solve it. 

Is it being solved? We look in vain for any one’s direct yes 
or no. Goy. Colquitt seems to come nearest to the distinct 
affirmation when he says: “A sense of moral and religious re- 
sponsibility is restraining and directing us in our State polity and 
practice; and . . . I think we have had more than an aver- 
age success in discharging the obligations imposed upon us.” 
Among these he includes pointedly the assuring of the Negro in 
the full enjoyment of his political rights. But setting out to 
speak for the South, he speaks in fact only ‘for Georgia, and makes 
no plain claim that, even so, the Negro question in Georgia is 
really being pushed toward its settlement. On the other hand, 
when Senator Chandler says: “ The political control of the United 
States is now in the hands of a Southern oligarchy as persistent 
and relentless as was that which plunged the nation into the 
slaveholders’ rebellion; ” and when Senator Eustis falls short only 
by a slender “if” of the blunt assertion that “the Negro problem 
still exists in its original relations,” these gentlemen surely are 
not to be understood as implying that the question has made or 
is making no advance toward solution. Both of them yield a 
recognition of facts which make it unreasonable so to construe 
their meaning. In truth, it is indisputable facts that we need 
from which to draw our final answer to this important query, 
rather than any person’s or any multitude of persons’ general as- 
surances or ever so profound beliefs. And for some such facts 
we are indebted to these gentlemen as well as to others. 

III. The Negro question is three-quarters of a century old. 
Within that period a vast majority of the nation have totally 
changed their convictions as to what are the Negro’s public rights. 
Within that period the sentiment of every community and the laws 
of every State in the Union as well as of the federal government, 
have been radically altered concerning him. In their dimen- 
sions, in their scope, in their character, the problem’s original 
relations have passed through a great and often radical change. 
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So far from the problem still existing in its original relations, 
only two or three of those original relations any longer exist. 
Within the memory of men still in active life there was not a 
foot of soil under the American flag where a Negro detected flee- 
ing from slavery was safe from violence. Now, it is several 
months since it was asserted in the ForuM* that the Negro in 
the United States “has enjoyed for at least twenty years a larger 
share of private, public, religious, and political liberty than falls 
to the lot of any but a few people—the freest in the world,” and 
thus far no writer, black or white, has challenged the statement. 
And the vast changes that have been effected—not by time, mark 
it, but by men, sometimes at peril, sometimes at cost, of their lives, 
in Northern States as well as in Southern—have been very uni- 
formly in the direction’ of the great problem’s simplification and 
solution. The problem is being solved; slowly, through the 
years, it is true; in pain, in sweat, in blood, with many a mistake, 
many a discouragement, many an enemy, and, saddest of all, many 
a neutral friend in North and South; yet it is being solved, and 
it is only by misconceiving the motive of those who have effected 
these changes that Mr. Eustis, for instance, can call the long, 
fruitful, and still persistent and determined effort an ‘ 
ful experiment.” For it is not, and never has been an effort “ to 
balance or equalize the condition of the white and Negro races 


* unsuccess- 


in this country,” but only to balance or equalize their enjoyment 
of their public and political rights, to establish a common and 
uniform public justice and equity, and trust the untrammeled se- 
lections of private society and “the laws of nature and nature’s 
God” still to maintain all proper equalities and inequalities of 
race and condition. The fact must be admitted by all fair minds 
to be established and removed from debate, that in some aspects, 
at least, the Negro problem’s “original relations” are altered, 
when men like Governor Colquitt, men in the front ranks of 
political life, their political fortunes largely dependent on what 
they say, eagerly choose to deny with indignation that either they 
or their constituents, in States where once it was against the law 
to teach a colored child to read, now either practice or believe in 
the entire or partial suppression of the Negro’s vote, and as eagerly 
* « What shall the Negro Do?” The Forum, August, 1888. 
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boast—with statistical figures to back them—that their public 
schools are educating twice as many thousands of colored youth 
now as they were educating hundreds fifteen years ago. True, 
there are men in the South who talk very differently. Aye, and 
in the North, too. When there are none such left in the Southern 
States they will be far ahead, at least of where the Northern are 
now, toward the whole question’s final solution. 

IV. One of the most conclusive proofs that the changes that 
have been made in the Negro’s status have been generally in the 
direction of true progress, is that wherever and whenever these 
changes have been made complete and operative, opposition to them 
has disappeared and they have dropped out of the main problem, 
leaving it by so much the lighter and simpler. The most nota- 
ble instance, of course, is the abolition of slavery; but there are 
many lesser examples in the history of both Northern and South- 
ern States: the teaching of Negroes in private schools; their 
admission into public schools; their sitting on juries; their ac- 
ceptance as court witnesses; their riding in street cars; their 
enlistment in the militia; their appointment on the police, ete. 
It is a fact worthy of more consideration than it gets from the 
debaters on either side of the Negro question, that such changes 
as these, which nobody finds any reason for undoing in any place 
where they have been fully established, were, until they were 
made, as fiercely opposed and esteemed as dishonorable, humiliat- 
ing, unjust, and unsafe to white men and women, as those changes 
which, in many regions of our country, not all of them Southern, 
still remain to be made before the Negro question will let itself 
be dismissed. This fact no one will dispute. Yet thousands 
shut their eyes and ears, or let others shut them, to the equal 
though not as salient truth of this fact’s corollary, to wit: that 
every step toward the perfecting of one common public liberty 
for all American citizens is opposed and postponed only where 
it never has been fairly tried. 

Even the various public liberties intended to be secured to all 
men alike by the Civil Rights Bill have rarely if ever, in any place, _ 
been actually secured and made operative and afterward with- 
drawn and lost. Only where they have been merely legalized and 
not practically established, but bitterly fought and successfully 
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nullified throughout reconstruction days, have they since been un- 
legalized, condemned, and falsely proclaimed to have been fairly 
tried and found wanting. The infamous Glenn bill, in the Georgia 
legislature, may be thrust before us by debaters of the passionate 
sort on either side as a glaring exception; but its fate, its final 
suffocation, makes it more an example than an exception, even 
though this was effected by a compromise which will hardly be 
brought forward as evidence of “a sensibility of honor that would 
‘feel a stain like a wound.’ ” * 

V. But the Negro vote. Surely, many will say, that was abun- 
dantly tried, and earned its own condemnation in the corruptions 
and disasters of the reconstruction period. Now this would be a 
fair statement only if the ultimate purpose of the reconstruction 
scheme had been simply to secure the Negro in his right to vote. 
We shall see that it was not. Much less was it to establish, to 
use Senator Hampton’s phrase, “the political supremacy of the 
Negro,” or, as Mr. Watterson charges, to erect “a black oligarchy 
at the South,” or, as Governor Colquitt puts it, “to Africanize the 
States of the South.” These definitions belong—to borrow again 
Mr. Watterson’s thought—to the hysterics of the question. That 
fervid writer more than half refutes the charge when he follows 
it closely with the assertion that “the scheme was preposterous 
in its failure to recognize the simplest operation of human nature 
upon human affairs, and in its total lack of foresight.” But 
surely, whatever may be said of Sumner, Stevens, and the men 
who gathered around them, they were not a herd of perfect fools 
with a “total lack of foresight.” Not the scheme was, but the 
charge that this was the scheme is, “ preposterous.” The scheme 
included the establishment of the Negro in his right to vote; but 
its greater design was, as we have stated in an earlier paper,t “ to 
put race rule of all sorts under foot, and set up the common rule 
of all,” or rather “the consent of all to the rule of a minority the 
choice of the majority, frequently appealed to without respect of 
persons.” As to the Negro in particular, the design, even at its 
extreme, was to enable him—and here we are indebted to Mr. 
Eustis for a phrase—“ to share with the white man the political 

* Governor Colquitt, in the Forum, November, 1887. 
+ The London ‘‘ Contemporary Review,” March, 1888. 
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responsibility of governing”; or, more exactly, the political re- 
sponsibility of choosing governors. This scheme was never al- 
lowed a fair trial in any of the once seceding States. Every effort 
to give it such was powerfully opposed by one great national 
political party throughout the whole union, “ while ”—to quote 
again from the same earlier paper — “the greater part of the 
wealth and intelligence of the region directly involved held out 
sincerely, steadfastly, and desperately against it and for the pres- 
ervation of unequal publie privileges and class domination.” 
“We thought we saw,” says Governor Colquitt, speaking for that 
Southern wealth and intelligence for which he has so large a 
right to speak, “a determined effort so completely to Africanize,” 
ete. But Senator Eustis, who also has his right to speak for 
them, treats that thought as an absurdity worthy only the utter- 
ance of “that foul bird of prey, the carpet-bagger,”’ who, he 
writes, “encouraged the deluded Negro to believe that the federal 
government intended that he should govern the white race in the 
South.” The thought was an absurdity; an absurdity so palpa- 
ble that an intelligent people must have rejected it but for the 
conviction behind it that, whatever might be the experiment’s 
design, * Negro supremacy ” would be the result. And here 
Messrs. Eustis, Colquitt, Hampton, and the rest seem to agree. 
This seems to be the potential conviction of all who speak or 
write on that side of the debate; and we dwell upon the fact 
because it furnishes such weighty evidence of the entire truth of 
our earlier statement that this conviction, this fear, is the whole 
tap-root of the Negro question to-day. Man elsewhere may hold 
some conjectural belief in “race antagonisms,” or even in their 
divine appointment. Nowhere in the world do the laws forbid 
a man this belief. In every land, be it Massachusetts, Martinique, 
or Sierra Leone, he may indulge it to his heart’s content in every 
private relation. It is only where a people are moved by the 
fear of “ Negro supremacy ” that the simple belief in a divinely 
ordered race antagonism is used to justify the withholding of im- 
personal public rights which belong to every man because he is 
a man, and with which race and its real or imagined antagonisms 
have nothing whatever to do. It is only under that fear that men 
stand up before the intelligent and moral world saying, “ If this 
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instinct does not exist it is necessary to invent it.”* There is a 
Negro question which belongs to private society and morals and 
to the individual conscience: the question what to do to and with 
the Negro within that realm of our own private choice where 
public law does not and dare not come. But the Negro question 
which appeals to the nation, to the laws, and to legislation, is 
only, and is bound to be only, the question of public—civil and 
political—rights. Mr. Eustis says truly, “ Our plain duty should 
be not to make its solution more difficult”; but when he occupies 
eleven pages of the Forum with a recriminative entanglement 
of these two matters, one entirely within, the other entirely 
beyond, the province of legislation, he is wasting his own and his 
readers’ time and impeding the solution of the public question; 
and we here challenge him, or any writer of his way of thinking, 
to show from the pen of any Negro of national reputation, Doug- 
lass, Lynch, Bruce, Downing, Williams, Grimke, Matthews, For- 
tune, or any other, anything but their repudiation of this—blind, 
let us believe, rather than wilful 








attempt to make a “ Siamese 
union,” as Mr. Gladstone would say, between these two distinct 
issues. As far as it is or of right can be a municipal, State, inter- 
State, or national problem at all, the question to-day, pruned of 
all its dead wood, is this: Shall the Negro, individually, enjoy 
equally, and only equally, with the white man individually, that 
full measure of an American citizen’s public rights, civil and 
political, decreed to him both as his and as an essential to the 
preservation of equal rights between the States; or shall he be 
compelled to abandon these inalienable human rights to the cus- 
tody of Mr. Eustis’s exclusively “ white man’s government,” and 
“rely implicitly upon the magnanimity of his white fellow citizens 
of the South to treat him with the justice and generosity due to 
his unfortunate condition”? Shall or shall not this second choice 
be foreed upon him for fear that otherwise these seven (million) 
black and lean kine may, so to speak, devour the twelve (million) 
white, fat kine, and “the torches of Caucasian civilization be ex- 
tinguished” in the South, despite the “race antagonism” of the 
most powerful fifty-three million whites on earth? Is it not 


* See ‘* Century Magazine,” April, 1885, page 911, ‘‘In Plain Black and 
White.” 
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almost time for a really intrepid people to be getting ashamed of 
such a fear? But that this fear is the main root of the whole 
Southern problem is further proved by the fact that no speaker 
or writer on that side of the debate, North or South, ever denies 
it. And neither does any attempt to prove that it is well grounded. 
Like Senator Hampton, all these debaters content themselves with 
the absurd assumption that the peaceable enjoyment, by the white 
man and the Negro, of an equal and common civil and political 
citizenship was fairly tried in the reconstruction period, and that 
“a large class at the North” have believed in and still want 
‘‘ Negro supremacy ” wherever the Negro is in the majority. Chal- 
lenged to actual argument, they are silent, until some one asks 
some subordinate question: Is the Negro contented and prosper- 
ous? Is he allowed to vote? Is his vote fairly counted? Has he 
all his civil rights? Are outbreaks due to political causes? Then 
their answers are abundant again; and as final proof that not 
these, but the earlier question, is truly the main issue, now there 
are scarcely any two who do not contradict themselves and one 
another. 

VI. The least discordance of statement on these minor points 
is on that of “race antagonism.” And for the obvious reason 
that, attributed to the Negro, who always denies it, it excuses the 
bald assumption that no matter what he says, he must want to 
establish a “black oligarchy”; while, attributed to the white 
race, it excuses the theory that the white man cannot even by 
way of experiment give the black man white men’s rights, because 
natural instinct will not let him. “ But you must!” says con- 
science. “ But I can’t!” says fear. Yet even on this point there 
is not full concord. Mr. Eustis “ believes ""—he counts it quite 
enough to “believe” and needless to prove—that this instinct- 
ive antagonism justifies the subjection of the Negro, forcible if 
need be, to a “ white man’s government”; while, as far back as 
1867, General Hampton “ recognized that in .a republic such as 
ours no citizen ought to be excluded from any of the rights of 
citizenship because of his color or of any other arbitrary distine- 
tion.” Where was and where is the gentleman’s instinctive race 
antagonism? It is not in his list of necessities. He believed “a 
large class’ was bent on establishing “race supremacy,” and if 
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there was to be “race supremacy ” then, of course, and naturally 
enough, it must be the supremacy of the white race, instinct 
or no instinct; while Mr. Eustis regarded the race-supremacy 
scheme as a carpet-bagger’s lie, and could justify the subjugation 
of the Negro mainly on the belief that to protest against it is “an 
insolent demand for the revision of the laws of nature.” But 
under neither philosophy does the Negro get a white man’s public 
rights. 

We find still wider variances on some other points. “Is the 
Negro vote suppressed?’ Messrs. Foraker, Edmunds, Chandler, 
and Halstead still roundly make the charge. But they are all 
of one party and are human; what is the reply of the other side? 
Human, too, of course; but it is also what Mr. Silas Wegg might 
call “ human warious.” Says Governor Colquitt: “ We therefore 
will not suffer the charge . . . of defrauding the Negro out of 
his vote to go unchallenged. We deny, as roundly as our enemies 
make the charge, that the Negro is denied a right to vote.” 

He speaks for the whole South. He addresses himself to the 
“alleged suppression of the negro vote in the South,” just as Mr. 
Watterson addresses himself to“ aclaim . . . that the negro 
vote is suppressed » « % by the white people of the South.” 
True, Governor Colquitt speaks especially for Georgia, but he 
distinctly offers Georgia as a fair sample of all the Southern 
States, and claims for the men on “ the roll of members elect from 
Georgia to the next Congress, and in fact that from any other 
Southern State,” “a love of truth and honesty that would cause 
them to refuse the presidency if it had to be won by fraud on any 
one, black or white.” And Governor Colquitt ought to know. 
But who ought to know better than Mr. Watterson? And Mr. 
Watterson, not some time before, but six months later, writes: 
“T should be entitled to no respect or credit if I pretended that 
there is either a fair poll or count of the vast overflow of black 
votes in States where there is a negro majority, or that in the 
nature of things present there can be.” Now, the worst about 
these flat contradictions, in a matter confessedly involving the 
right to the nation’s “ respect and credit,” and to a reputation for 
“love of truth and honesty,” is that they will remain amicably 
unsettled. Each respondent will sincerely believe what he has 
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stated, and the whole circle of party managers on their side of 
the issue will go on playing “thimble, thimble” with the tor- 
mented question. 

Other secondary questions fare no better. Are outbreaks be- 
tween the two races in the South frequently due to political 
causes? For twenty years we have heard that they are and that 
they are not. What says Senator Eustis? He has a divinely or- 
dered race antagonism to assert, and so tells us that, this being 
the cause, almost anything may be the occasion. ‘Some sudden 
unforeseen incident, political, religious, educational, social, or 
what not, may at any moment arouse the passions of race hatred 
and convulse society by the outbreak of race conflicts.” To 
him the real cause of amazement is “ that these conflicts are not 
more frequent and more bloody.” Exactly; the race antagonism 
theory does not half work. What says Governor Colquitt? 
“Friendly relations habitually exist between our white and black 
citizens, and are never disturbed except on those occasions when 
the exigencies of party politics call for an agitation of race preju- 
dices.” 

VII. Such discrepancies are broad ; but they shrink to narrow- 
ness when compared with Senator Eustis’s contradictions of him- 
self. Is the Negro contented and prospering? There are actually 
millions of citizens wanting to know. Let Mr. Eustis answer: 
1. “ His [the Negro’s] craving for federal tutorship is still unsat- 
isfied. The white man’s patience is to-day taxed as ever by the 
unending complaints of the Negro and his friends. . . . He 
still yearns for this fruitless agitation touching his right and his 
status.” 2. “This total want of possible assimilation produces 
antipathy, quasi hostility, between the two races, North as well as 
South,” whose manifestations “ both races regard as the incidents 
of a struggle for supremacy and domination.” 3. “If this [race 
antagonism] were not the case the Negro would have the right to 
appeal to the enlightened judgment and to the sense of justice of 
the American people, to protect him against the unfeeling arro- 
gance and relentless proscription which he has so long endured as 
the result of the white man’s intolerance.” 4. “In the South to- 
day he is happy, contented and satisfied’! Mr. Eustis is almost 


as violently out of tune with himself as to the Negro’s accept- 
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ance of his private social status, but we shall not quote; the ques- 
tion of the Negro’s entrance into private white society, we again 
protest, is entirely outside the circle of his civil rights. No intel- 
ligent advocate of a common enjoyment of all civil rights by 
both races has argued to the contrary, and the present writer has 
never written a line in favor of it. As a moral and personal 
question it admits, no doubt, of public discussion, but as to its 
connection with any problem of political or civil rights between 
the two races, all that needs recognition is that it is completely 
out of that question. 

Such is the conflict of testimony from the choicest witnesses 
on one side of the case. It is a common saying on that side, that 
communities at a distance cannot understand this Negro problem. 
The fact is quite overlooked that a large majority of these com- 
munities no great while back held the very same views about it 
that are still held so largely in the South; and the very feminine 
argument that opposing debaters “cannot understand ”’ because 
of “profound ignorance,” etc., is only an unconscious way of 
admitting that one’s own side cannot agree upon one full and 
clear explanation. 

Fortunately we need not insist upon uniform answers to these 
questions. They are secondary. Let us only push on to the 
problem’s main citadel. Whenever it falls all really dependent 
questions must surrender. And many others; as, for instance, 
Must the average mental and moral caliber of the whole Negro 
race in America equal that of the white race, before any Negro 
in a Southern State is entitled to the civil and political standing 
decreed to all citizens of the United Siates except the criminal 
and insane? Or this: Does the Negro throughout the domain 
of civil rights enjoy impersonal but individual consideration, or 
is he subjected to a merely class treatment? The nation is tired 
of contradictory answers to these questions. We can waive them, 
if only such chosen witnesses as these Southern writers in the 
ForuM will answer this: Do you, with any large part of the 
white citizens of your State, include, in your definition of public 
or civil rights, all, and only, the rights that go with one’s simple 
membership in the community and do not depend on his personal 
identity; and are you and they in favor of giving all citizens of 
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your State one common enjoyment of civil and political rights 
as thus defined? This is not a national party question. The 
Democratic Party is answering both yea and nay to this in various 
parts of the Union. The national party question is, whether the 
federal government may compel the people of a State to answer 
yea against their will. We waive that question. Will you, gen- 
tlemen, answer the question we ask? 

Or if you can show good reason why you should not, will you 
answer a yet simpler one: If a free ballot and a fair count—not 
“a fair ballot and a free count,’’ as a governor of Alabama once 
said with beaming irony when he thought all at table were of one 
stripe—if a free ballot and a fair count should seem about to decide 
that neither the Negro nor the white man may enjoy the exclusive 
power to fix or hold the opposite race in a separate status as to 
political and civil rights as above defined, would you or any large 
part of the white citizens of your State allow and protect that 
free ballot and fair count and stand by its decision? Look at 
this question closely. It is not one upon which American political 
parties can honestly divide. It is the question whether the 
American government shall or shall not be a government “ of the 
people, by the people, for the people,” according to the Constitu- 
tion’s definition of who the people are. We beg to be believed 
that every word here written is uttered in a spirit of kindness and » 
civil fraternity. We believe that to these two questions a true 
American loyalty can in calm reflection give but one answer. 
But we as sincerely believe that these gentlemen on the other 
side are as honorable and loyal in their intentions and are as 
sincere lovers of their States’ and the nation’s common welfare 
as they certainly are courteous in debate. We trust that loyalty 
and courtesy for an answer. 


G. W. CABLE. 











THE SOUTH AS A FIELD FOR FICTION. 


More than twenty years ago the writer ventured the predic- 
tion that the short but eventful lifetime of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, the downfall of slavery, and the resulting conditions of 
Southern life would furnish to the future American novelist his 
richest and most striking material. At that time he was entirely 
unknown as a writer of fiction, and it is probable that he is now 
generally supposed to have turned his attention in this direction 
more from political bias than from any literary or artistic attrac- 
tion which it offered. The exact converse was in fact true; the 
romantic possibility of the situation appealed to him even more 
vividly than its political difficulty, though, as is always the case in 
great national crises, the one was unavoidably colored by the other. 
Slavery as a condition of society has not yet become separable, 
in the minds of our people, North or South, from slavery as a 
political idea, a factor of partisan strife. They do not realize 
that two centuries of bondage left an ineradicable impress on 
master and slave alike, or that the line of separation between the 
races, being marked by the fact of color, is as impassable since 
emancipation as it was before, and perhaps even more portentous. 
They esteem slavery as simply a dead, unpleasant fact of which 
they wish to hear nothing more, and regard any disparaging allu- 
sion to its results as an attempt to revive a defunct political sen- 
timent. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the literary men of the 
North should have looked upon such a forecast with contempt and 
impatience. It seemed to them to be not only absurd, but inspired 
by a malicious desire to keep alive the memory of an epoch which 
it was the duty of every one to help bury in impenetrable ob- 
livion. That was a foolish notion. A nation can never bury its 
past. A country’s history may perish with it, but it can never 
outlive its history. Yet such was the force of the determination 
in the Northern mind to taboo all allusion to that social condi- 
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tion which had been the occasion of strife, that the editor of a 
leading magazine felt called upon to make emphatic protest 
against the obnoxious prediction. ‘ However much of pathos 
there may have been in the slave’s life,” he said, with the posi- 
tiveness of infallibility, “its relations can never constitute the 
groundwork of enjoyable fiction. The colored race themselves 
‘an never regard the estate of bondage as a romantic epoch, or 
desire to perpetuate its memories. Slavery and rebellion, there- 
fore,” he concludes, ‘“ with the conditions attendant upon and re- 
sulting from them, can never constitute a popular field for 
American fiction.” Time is not always prompt in its refutation 
of bad logic, but in this case he is not chargeable with unneces- 
sary delay. In obedience to a pronounced and undeniable popu- 
lar demand, that very magazine has given a complete reversal of 
its own emphatic dictum, by publishing ina recent number a dia- 
lect story of Southern life written by one of the enslaved race. 
Under such circumstances, however, it is hardly surprising 
that the writer’s farther prediction should have been regarded as 
too absurd for refutation. He himself is almost startled, as he 
looks at the dingy pages, to find himself averring, in the very 
glare of expiring conflict, that “within thirty years after the 
close of the war of rebellion popular sympathy will be with those 
who upheld the Confederate cause rather than with those by 
whom it was overthrown; our popular heroes will be Confeder- 
ate leaders; our fiction will be Southern in its prevailing types 
and distinctively Southern in its character.” There are yet seven 
years to elapse before the prescribed limit is reached, but the pre- 
diction is already almost literally fulfilled. Not only is the epoch 
of the war the favorite field of American fiction to-day, but the 
Confederate soldier is the popular hero. Our literature has become 
not only Southern in type, but distinctly Confederate in sympathy. 
The federal or Union soldier is not exactly depreciated, but sub- 
ordinated ; the Northern type is not decried, but the Southern is 
preferred. This is not because of any essential superiority of the 
one or lack of heroic attributes in the other, but because senti- 
ment does not always follow the lead of conviction, and romantic 
sympathy is scarcely at all dependent upon merit. The writer 
makes no pretension to having foreseen the events that have oc- 
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curred in the interval that has elapsed. Even the results he but 
imperfectly comprehended, having no clear anticipation of the 
- peculiar forms which Southern fiction would assume. The one 
thing he did perceive, and the causes of which he clearly out- 
lined, was the almost unparalleled richness of Southern life of 
that period as a field for fictitious narrative. 

But whatever the cause may be, it cannot be denied that 
American fiction of to-day, whatever may be its origin, is pre- 
dominantly Southern in type and character. The East and the 
West had already been in turn the seat of romantic empire. 
American genius has traced with care each step in the mysterious 
process by which the “dude” was evolved from the Puritan and 
the “cow-boy ” from the pioneer. From Cooper to Hawthorne, 
the colonial and Revolutionary life of the East was the favorite 
ground of the novelist. The slavery agitation gave a glimpse of 
one phase of Southern life. As soon as the war was over, as if 
to distract attention from that unpleasant fact, we were invited to 
contrast American crudeness with English culture. Then the 
Western type came boldly to the front and the world studied 
the assimilations of our early occidental life; its product has not 
yet been portrayed. Fora time each of these overshadowed in 
American fiction all the others. Each was in turn worked out. 
The public relish for that particular diet palled, and popular 
taste, which is the tyrant of the realm of literature, demanded 
something else. To-day the South has unquestionably the pref- 
erence. Hardly a novelist of prominence, except Mr. Howells 
and Mr James, but has found it necessary to yield to the pre- 
vailing demand and identify himself with Southern types. South- 
ern life does not lend itself readily to the methods of the former. 
It is earnest, intense, full of action, and careless to a remarkable 
degree of the trivialities which both these authors esteem the 
most important features of real life. Its types neither subsist upon 
soliloquy nor practice irrelevancy as a fine art; they are not 
affected by a chronic self-distrust nor devoted to anti-climax. 
Yet despite these imperfections the public appetite seems to crave 
their delineation. 

A foreigner studying our current literature, without knowl- 
edge of our history, and judging our civilization by our fiction, 
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would undoubtedly conclude that the South was the seat of in- 
tellectual empire in America, and the African the chief romantic 
element of our population. As an evidence of this, it may be 
noted that a few months ago every one of our great popular month- 
lies presented a “Southern story” as one of its most prominent 
features; and during the past year nearly two-thirds of the sto- 
ries and sketches furnished to newspapers by various syndicates 
have been of this character. 

To the Northern man, whose belief in averages is so proround, 
this flood of Southern fiction seems quite unaccountable. He 
recurs at once to the statistics of illiteracy, with an unfaltering 
belief that novels, poems, and all forms of literature are a natural 
and spontaneous product of the common-school system. He 
sees that twenty-eight out of every hundred of the white people 
of the South cannot read or write, and at once concludes that in 
literary production as well as in mechanical and financial achieve- 
ment the North must of necessity excel, in about the same pro- 
portion that it does in capacity to assimilate the literary product. 

Yet the fact ought not to surprise any one. One of the com- 
pensations of war is a swift ensuing excitation of the mental fac- 
ulties, which almost always yields remarkable results. This is 
especially true when fortune turns against a spirited and ambi- 
tious people. The War of Rebellion was a far more terrible ex- 
perience to the people of the South than to those of the North. 
The humiliation resulting from defeat was intense and universal. 
They had and can have no tide of immigration and no rush of 
business life greatly to lessen the force of these impressions, 
while the presence of the Negro in numbers almost equal to the 
whites prevents the possibility of forgetting the past. The genera- 
tion which has grown up since the war not only has the birthmark 
of the hour of defeat upon it, but has been shaped and molded 
quite as much by regret for the old conditions as by the diffieul- 
ties of the new. ‘T'o the Southern man or woman, therefore, the 
past, present, and future of Southern life is the most interesting 
and important matter about which they can possibly concern 
themselves. It is their world. Their hopes and aspirations are 
bounded by its destiny, and their thought is not diluted by 
cosmopolitan ideas. Whether self-absorption is an essential 
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requisite of literary production or not, it is unquestionably true 
that almost all the noted writers of fiction have been singularly 
enthusiastic lovers of the national life of which they have been a 
part. In this respect the Southern novelist has a vast advantage 
over his Northern contemporary. He has never any doubt. He 
loves the life he portrays and sincerely believes in its superlative 
excellence. He does not study it as a curiosity, but knows it by 
intuition. He never sneers at its imperfections, but worships 
even its defects. 

The Southern writer, too, has a curiously varied life from 
which he may select his types, and this life is absolutely terra 
incognita to the Northern mind. The “Tyrant of Broomsedge 
Cove” may have a parallel on every hillside; Mrs. Burnett's 
miraculously transformed “ poor-white ”’ Cinderellas may still use 
the springs for pier-glasses; Joel Chandler Harris's quaintness, 
Chestnut’s curious realism, or the dreamy idealism that. still 
paints the master and the slave as complements of a remembered 
millennial state: any of these may be a true picture of this life 
so far as the Northern man’s knowledge or conception is con- 
cerned. He has a conventional “Southern man,” a conventional 
“poor white,” with a female counterpart of each already fitted 
out in his fancy; and as long as the author does not seriously dis- 
turb these preconceptions, the Northern reader likes the South- 
ern story because it is full of life and fire and real feeling. And 
it is no wonder that he does, for it is getting to be quite a luxury 
to the novel reader to find a story in which the characters have 
any feeling beyond a self-conscious sensibility which seems to 
give them a deal of trouble without ever ripening into motive 
or resulting in achievement. 

It is noteworthy in this revival that the Negro and the poor 
white are taking rank as by far the more interesting elements of 
Southern life. True, the dashing Confederate cavalier holds his 
place pretty well. It is rather odd that he was always a “ cava- 
lier”; but, so far as our fiction is concerned, there does not appear 
to have been any Confederate infantry. Still, even the “ cava- 
lier” has come to need a foil, just as Dives required a Lazarus, 
and with like result—the beggar has overshadowed his patron. 
In literature as well as in politics, the poor white is having the 
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best of the Southern renaissance. The sons of schoolmasters 
and overseers and even “crappers”’ have come to the fore in the 
“New South,” and the poor white is exalted not only in his 
offspring but in literature. There are infinite possibilities in the 
poor white of either sex; and as the supply is limited to the 
South, there seems to be no reason why he should not during 
the next half century become to the fiction of the United States 
what the Highlander is to Scottish literature—the only “ inter- 
esting ’’ white character in it. 

But the Negro has of late developed a capacity as a stock 
character of fiction which no one ever dreamed that he possessed 
in the good old days when he was a merchantable commodity. It 
must be admitted, too, that the Southern writers are “ working 
him for all he is worth,” as a foil to the aristocratic types of the 
land of heroic possibilities. The Northern man, no matter what 
his prejudices, is apt to think of the Negro as having an individ- 
uality of his own. To the Southern mind, he is only a shadow— 
an incident of another’s life. Assuch he is invariably assigned 
one of two roles. In one he figures as the devoted slave who 
serves and sacrifices for his master and mistress, and is content 
to live or die, do good or evil, for those to whom he feels himself 
under infinite obligation for the privilege of living and serving. 
There were such miracles no doubt, but they were so rare as 
never to have lost the miraculous character. The other favorite 
aspect of the Negro character from the point of view of the 
Southern fictionist, is that of the poor “ nigger” to whom liberty 
has brought only misfortune, and who is relieved by the disinter- 
ested friendship of some white man whose property he once was. 
There are such cases, too, but they are not so numerous as to de- 
stroy the charm of novelty. About the Negro as a man, with hopes, 
fears, and aspirations like other men, our literature is very nearly 
silent. Much has been written of the slave and something of the 
freedman, but thus far no one has been found able to weld the 
new life to the old. 

This indeed is the great difficulty to be overcome. As soon 
as the American Negro seeks to rise above the level of the former 
time, he finds himself confronted with the past of his race and 
the woes of his kindred. It is to him not only a record of sub- 
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jection but of injustice and oppression. The “ twice-told tales” 
of his childhood are animate with rankling memories of wrongs. 
Slavery colored not only the lives but the traditions of his race. 
With the father’s and the mother’s blood is transmitted the story, 
not merely of their individual wrongs but of a race’s woe, which 
the impenetrable oblivion of the past makes even more terrible 
and which the sense of color will not permit him to forget. The 
white man traces his ancestry back for generations, knows 
whence they came, where they lived, and guesses what they 
did. To the American Negro the past is only darkness replete 
with unimaginable horrors. Ancestors he has none. Until 
within a quarter of a century he had no record of his kindred. 
He was simply one number of an infinite “no name series.” 
He had no father, no mother; only a sire and dam. Being bred 
for market, he had no name, only a distinguishing appellative, 
like that of a horse or a dog. Even in comparison with these 
animals he was at a disadvantage; there was no “ herdbook ” of 
slaves. A well-bred horse may be traced back in his descent for 
a thousand years, and may show a hundred strains of noble 
blood; but even this poor consolation is denied the eight mil- 
lions of slave-descended men and women in our country. 

The remembrance of this condition is not pleasant and can 
never become so. It is exasperating, galling, degrading. Every 
freedman’s life is colored by this shadow. The farther he gets 
away from slavery, the more bitter and terrible will be his mem- 
ory of it. The wrong that was done to his forebears is a continu- 
ing and self-magnifying evil. This is the inevitable consequence 
of the conditions of the past; no kindness can undo it; no success 
can blot it out. It is the sole inheritance the bondman left his 
issue, and it must grow heavier rather than lighter until the very 
suggestion of inequality has disappeared—if indeed such a time 
shall ever come. 

The life of the Negro as a slave, freedman, and racial outcast 
offers undoubtedly the richest mine of romantic material that has 
opened to the English-speaking novelist since the Wizard of the 
North discovered and depicted the common life of Scotland. 
The Negro as a man has an immense advantage over the Negro as 
a servant, being an altogether new character in fiction. The 
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slave's devotion to the master was trite in the remote antiquity 
of letters; but the slave as a man, with his hopes, his fears, his 
faith, has been touched, and only touched, by the pen of the 
novelist. The traditions of the freedman’s fireside are richer and 
far more tragic than the folk-lore which genius has recently put 
into his quaint vernacular. The freedman as a man—not as a 
“brother in black,” with the curse of Cain yet upon him, but a 
man with hopes and aspirations, quick to suffer, patient to endure, 
full of hot passion, fervid imagination, desirous of being equal to 
the best—is sure to be a character of enduring interest. 

The mere fact of having suffered or enjoyed does not imply 
the power to portray; but the Negro race in America has other 
attributes besides mere imagination. It has absorbed the best 
blood of the South, and it is quite within the possibilities that it 
may itself become a power in literature, of which even the descend- 
ants of the old regime shall be as proud as they now are of the 
dwellers in “ Broomsedge Cove” and on the “ Great Smoky.” 

Pathos lies at the bottom of all enduring fiction. Agony is 
the key of immortality. The ills of fate, irreparable misfortune, 
untoward but unavoidable destiny: these are the things that 
make for enduring fame. The “ realists” profess to be truth-tell- 
ers, but are in fact the worst of falsifiers, since they tell only the 
weakest and meanest part of the grand truth which makes up the 
continued story of every life. Asa rule, humanity is in serious 
earnest, and loves to have its sympathy moved with woes that are 
heavy enough to leave an impress of actuality on the heart. 
Sweetmeats may afford greater scope for the skill of the chef, but 
it is “the roast beef of old England ” that “sticks to the ribs” 
and nourishes a race of giants. Dainties—peacocks’ tongues and 
sparrows’ brains—may bring delight to the epicure who loves to 
close his eyes and dream that he detects the hint of a flavor; 
but the strong man despises neutral things and a vigorous peo- 
ple demand a vigorous literature. 

It is the poet of action whose clutch on the human soul is 
eternal, not the professor of analytics or the hierophant of doubt 
and uncertainty. In sincerity of passion and aspiration, as well as 
in the woefulness and humiliation that attended its downfall, the 
history of the Confederacy stands pre-eminent in human epochs. 
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Everything about it was on a grand scale. Everything was real 
and sincere. The soldier fought in defense of his home, in vindi- 
cation of what he deemed his right. There was a proud assump- 
tion of superiority, a regal contempt of their foe, which, like Hec- 
tor’s boastfulness, added wonderfully to the pathos of the result. 
Then, too, a civilization fell with it—a civilization full of won- 
derful contrasts, horrible beyond the power of imagination to con- 
ceive in its injustice, cruelty, and barbarous debasement of a 
subject race, yet exquisitely charming in its assumption of pas- 
toral purity and immaculate excellence. It believed that the 
slave loved his chains and was all the better physically and mor- 
ally for wearing them. 

But then came the catastrophe, and all was changed. The 
man who fights and wins is only common in human esteem. 
The downfall of empire is always the epoch of romance. The 
brave but unfortunate reap always the richest measure of im- 
mortality. The roundheads are accounted base and common real- 
ities, but the cavaliers are glorified by disaster. In all history, 
no cause had so many of the elements of pathos as that which 
failed at Appomattox, and no people ever presented to the novel- 
ist such a marvelous array of curiously contrasted lives. Added 
to the various elements of the white race are those other excep- 
tional and unparalleled conditions of this epoch, springing from 
‘race, color, and previous condition of servitude.” The domi- 
nant class itself presents the accumulated pathos of a million ab- 
dications. ‘ We are all poor whites now,” is the touching phrase 
in which the results of the conflict are expressed with instinctive 
accuracy by those to whom it meant social as well as political 
disaster. It is a truth as yet but half appreciated. The level of 
Caucasian life at the South must hereafter be run from the bench- 
line of the poor white, and there cannot be any leveling upward. 
The distance between its upper and lower strata cannot be main- 
tained ; indeed it is rapidly disappearing. To the woefulness of the 
conquered is added the pathos of a myriad of deposed sovereigns. 
Around them will cluster the halo of romantic glory, and the 
epoch of their overthrow will live again in American literature. 

It matters not whence the great names of the literary epoch 
which is soon to dawn may derive their origin. No doubt there 
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is something of truth in Herbert Spencer's suggestion, that the 
poets and novelists as well as the rulers of the future will come 
from the great plains and dwell in the shadows of the stern and 
silent mountains of the West. Greatness is rarely born where 
humanity swarms. Individual power is the product of a wide 
horizon. Inspiration visits men in solitude, and the Infinite comes 
nearer as the finite recedes from the mental vision; only solitude 
must not be filled with self. No solitary, self-imprisoned for his 
own salvation, ever sang an immortal strain; but he that taketh the 
woes of a people into the desert with him, sees God in the burn- 
ing bush. Method is but half of art—its meaner half. Inspira- 
tion gives the better part of immortality. Homer’s heroes made 
his song undying, not his sonorous measures; and the glow of 
English manfulness spreads its glamour over Shakespeare’s lines, 
and makes him for all ages the poet from whom brave men will 
draw renewed strength and the unfortunate get unfailing conso- 
lation. Scott's loving faith in a chivalry which perhaps never 
existed, not only made his work imperishable, but inspires with 
healthful aspiration every reader of his shining pages. 

Because of these things it is that the South is destined to be 
the Hesperides Garden of American literature. We cannot foretell 
the form its product will wear or even guess its character. It 
may be sorrowful, exultant, aspiring, or perhaps terrible, but it will 
certainly be great—greater than we have hitherto known, because 
its causative forces are mightier than those which have shaped the 
productive energy of the past. That its period of highest excellence 
will soon be attained there is little room to doubt. The history 
of literature shows that it is those who were cradled amid the 
smoke of battle, the sons and daughters of heroes yet red with 
slaughter, the inheritors of national woe or racial degradation, 
who have given utterance to the loftiest strains of genius. Be- 
cause of the exceeding woefulness of a not too recent past, there- 
fore, and the abiding horror of unavoidable conditions which are 
the sad inheritance of the present, we may confidently look for 
the children of soldiers and of slaves to advance American litera- 
ture to the very front rank of that immortal procession whose 
song is the eternal refrain of remembered agony, before the birth- 
hour of the twentieth century shall strike. 

ALBION W. TourRGEE. 
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THE sudden collapse, early in August, of prison industries in 
New York, in consequence of the passage of the prison bill in 
the extraordinary legislative session in July, is likely to precip- 
itate throughout the country a crisis of prison labor agitation. 
The bugbear of prison labor competition has always occasioned 
some uneasiness among timid manufacturers and mechanics; and 
this feeling partisan politicians have for their own purposes en- 
couraged, while sincere philanthropists and those who make a 
profession of philanthropy have also contributed to the agitation. 
As early as 1775, when Howard first visited the prison at Ghent, 
in Belgium, then newly erected, its features of task work, com- 
plete separation of the prisoners at night, and concession to them 
of a share in the earnings, drew from him the exclamation that 
it was “a noble institution.” But in 1783 that prison was in a 
miserable condition of demoralization, because the Emperor 
Joseph had, at the solicitation of a few manufacturers, decreed 
that all productive work should cease. In America and in some 
European countries a more indirect method of destruction has 
been pursued. Whatever system of industry happens to be in use 
in the prisons is attacked and discredited, and another system 
substituted, till the public grows weary of the battledore and 
shuttlecock game between the state account and the contract 
systems. Then the real purpose is revealed, and the open attack 
is made to destroy all productive prison industries. New York 
succumbs in this “ presidential year,” and other States are ex- 
pected to follow the example. Will they follow? Will even 
New York continue to maintain her criminals in idleness? 

It never was otherwise than cruel, demoralizing, and danger- 
ous to keep prisoners in idleness; the mischief of such a course 
would be incomparably greater now than ever before. The nar- 
row, corridored rooms or cells of most penitentiaries, four to five 
feet wide by seven feet long and high, intended to be little more 
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than lodging-places for the night, cannot long confine men with- 
out producing physical and psychical degeneracy—the now rec- 
ognized source of anti-social or criminal conduct and of moral 
corruption. The cruelty of constant confinement in the cells 
cannot be endured by either the prisoner or the public sense; 
the haggard pallor of prisoners so confined shocks the beholder 
and excites his sympathies. Such confinement will create in 
society a pariah class. It will increase the volume and the cost 
of crime. The released criminals will carry everywhere the con- 
tagion of a moral pestilence, ultimately endangering the public 
peace, because the dissemination of such an evil is by geometri- 
val rather than by arithmetical progression. To obviate such 
consequences various impracticable schemes have been proposed 
and tried, such as penal labor, the tread-wheel, the crank, the 
shot drill, transportation to penal colonies, employment upon 
government works, roads, ete.; and the latest novelty, that of the 
prison bill of the New York legislature, employing the 8,000 or 
more convicts in the prisons, reformatories, and penitentiaries 
exclusively in the production, without machinery, of domes- 
tic utensils and common supplies for the penal and charitable 
institutions of the State. Penal labor has been practically aban- 
doned throughout the prisons of all countries; it has proved to 
be not deterrent in its effects, and the brutalizing, pernicious in- 
fluences of it vastly outweigh its supposed advantages. The 
introduction into the prisons of penal labor in place of productive 
industries was confessedly a blunder. In England the transporta- 
tion of criminals has been abandoned. The work accomplished by 
the transported convicts in building roads, reclaiming wild lands, 
constructing bridges, wharves, and buildings was accompanied 
with great monetary cost, demoralization of the convicts them- 
selves, damage to the social condition of the colonies, and injury 
to the home country, transportation becoming, it is said, a strong 
inducement to crime. We are told, also, that the condition of 
things in the French convict colony of New Caledonia is most un- 
satisfactory, and that the French system of transportation for 
crime cannot be allowed to continue. Thus the experience of older 
countries is altogether against trying the transportation experi- 
ment in America; besides. it is shirking duty to send away out 
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of sight the troublesome members of a community, there to revel 
in their abominations. The natural and proper action of civilized 
society toward the criminal is to tighten its grasp rather than 
relax it. Transportation never has solved, nor can it solve, the 
prison labor question, for transportation is wrong in principle; 
the duty to regulate and restrain the vicious cannot be thus 
avoided by the state. 

Convict gangs are also objectionable, and for similar reasons. 
There is no true economy in them, for the work the prisoners 
do in convict gangs could be done as cheaply by citizens, if ac- 
count be taken of the cost of transporting the prisoners and sup- 
plies, the greatly increased expense for officers and guards, and 
the comparatively small amount of labor accomplished. Even 
if a saving were effected, the moral corruption inseparable 
from convict camps and emanating from them would interpose 
an insuperable objection to the system. There is abundance of 
official and private authentic information to substantiate this 
statement as to the convict gangs in some of the Southern States 
and on English public works. If yellow fever patients may prop- 
erly be quarantined to prevent infection, much more should the 
vices and crimes of convicted criminals from the slums of society 
be quarantined within the inclosure of prison establishments 
until a cure is effected. The fever patients are permitted to go 
forth only when they have procured a bill of health, but it is 
proposed to send abroad through the agricultural districts and 
among a peaceful people an army of metropolitan criminals, upon 
a judicial certificate of unhealthiness, carrying a contagion that 
neither guards nor doctors can control. But the strongest objec- 
tion to penal labor, transportation, and convict gangs is that they 
do not prepare the prisoner for peaceful pursuits on his release 
from custody; on the contrary, they contribute to unfit him for 
citizenship, thus increasing instead of diminishing the danger 
from his liberation. 

The impracticability of employing the prisoners of the coun- 
try upon “such articles as are commonly needed and used in the 
public institutions for clothing and other necessary supplies,” 
is demonstrated in the State of New York, where the convicts 
remain practically idle notwithstanding the requirement of the 
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statute that prisoners shall be so employed, and that no article 
shall be purchased by the institutions unless the same cannot be 
furnished by the Superintendent of Prisons. The prisons usu- 
ally, and the charitable institutions frequently, provide, as far 
as possible, their own supplies by the labor of prisoners and in- 
mates. Only a small number of them, however, are occupied in 
this way, so that few requisitions are made and no additional em- 
ployment or but little is provided. I have estimated that not 
more than five per cent. of the articles needed for the mainte- 
nance of the State institutions can be supplied from prison-made 
goods, and this estimate is confirmed by one published in the 
“International Record” for August. To limit, then, the employ- 
ment of prisoners to furnishing institution supplies would confine 
the output of all prison labor for a year to the trifling aggregate 
of, say, $30,000 for Wisconsin, $50,000 for Illinois, $100,000 
for New York. Now, inasmuch as supplies for each institution 
are already provided, as far as is practicable, by the labor of its 
own inmates, this scheme leaves the convicts still unoccupied. 
Handicraft work without machinery is a proposal that finds 
favor with some amateur penologists, especially with foreigners 
from countries where the American factory system does not pre- 
vail; and the advocates of cellular confinement of criminals, as 
in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, defend handicraft 
work presumably because the use of manufacturing machinery is 
incompatible with the cellular system. The Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics at Washington has fallen into the error of recommending 
exclusion of machinery from prisons; Massachusetts has adopted 
this view and incorporated it in her laws; and New York, in the 
prison bill of 1888, enacts that ‘‘ No motive power machinery for 
manufacturing purposes shall be placed or used in any of the 
penal institutions of the State.” 
the prisons? Is it to diminish the productiveness of labor and 
increase proportionately the cost to the consumer, of articles of 
utility? If so, then for whose benefit? Is not that the true 
public policy which seeks ever to reduce the necessary cost of 


Why exclude machinery from 


living? and shall private or class interests be allowed to fatten at 
the cost of the public welfare? Are the poor to be required to 


pay more for shirts, shoes, coats, furniture, and domestic utensils, 
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and besides pay their share for maintaining prisoners in idleness, 
that somebody or some class may profit by it? Will legislatures 
knowingly impose such a burden upon the poor, who are least 
able to bear it? If it is replied that prison labor with machinery 
does not actually cheapen the market value of useful articles, 
then, it may reasonably be asked, what is the reason of the outcry 
against the alleged injurious competition and of the demand to 
exclude machinery? It has been said that machinery should 
be excluded in order that prisoners may be more thoroughly in- 
structed in trades. But this is inconsistent, for additional trades- 
men must also increase the production. Besides, of what value 
an handicraft trades be to released criminals in this country, 
seeing that they must work in competition with machinery? 
Only products of the highest grade, made in comparatively small 
quantities, and requiring exceptional skill, can, when made by 
hand, yield a fair livelihood. No; not handicraft work for 
prisoners generally. If they are to earn their living by honest 
work after their release, they must work as others do who are 
not criminals; the methods, the daily output per man, the reward 
to the worker, must be substantially the same within the prisons 
for prisoners as without the prisons for free labor; that is to say, 
if prison labor is to rehabilitate the prisoner. Moreover, the 
products must touch an actual market; this for tests and to stim- 
ulate the operatives. 

When the community shall come to have a better apprecia- 
tion of the enormous injury which crime occasions to society, and 
a clearer understanding of the true place of industry in the treat- 
ment of criminals, then factitious opposition must cease, and the 
matter of competition, whether more or less, will be esteemed as 
of only trifling importance. Comprehensively viewed, the eom- 
petition of convicts employed in manufacturing has never been, 
in any country, a real public evil. The output of prison manu- 
factures has never anywhere exceeded one-fifth of one per cent. 
of the mechanical products of free labor; and the isolated in- 
stances of alleged injury to private interests are usually exagger- 
ated, and often but a figment of the imagination. Dr. Falkner 
tells of a German town, Wiirzburg, where the brushmakers held 
a public meeting, denounced the prison brushmaking, and peti- 
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tioned the authorities to abolish it in the local prison, alleging 
that their business was ruined by the prison competition ; whereas 
in fact not a brush had been made in the prison for five years 
previous, so that they could not have suffered any injury at all. 
It is a mistaken notion that prison products are usually sold in 
market at reduced price, because of cheap labor applied to them; 
on the contrary, prison goods ordinarily bring the full market 
price of similar goods of equal quality produced by free labor. 
The writer, in marketing products of prison labor for over thirty 
years past, has always found difficulty to meet the low prices of free- 
made wares. Any discoverable effect upon market prices result- 
ing from the sale of prison goods will be found to arise from the 
additional supply. And is not the reduced price of necessities 
caused by increased production always a public benefit? 

An additional factory in any locality is uniformly recognized 
as a desirable acquisition, and the benefits it confers are not, or 
need not, be neutralized by the fact that -the factory is a prison. 
In the city below is a shoe factory employing a hundred hands. 
The citizens would subscribe handsomely rather than have it re- 
moved out of the place. Suppose on a given day every operative 
of the factory commits a felony and awaits sentence. Why not 
inclose the factory, place government officers in charge, and let 
the work and the business continue? Make it the prison; who 
would say that it is better to stop the manufacturing and sup- 
port the prisoners in idleness at the public expense? So, too, 
it would be good policy to continue as a producer, whether in the 
factory prison in the city or in the State prison on the hill, any 
one of the hundred who may have fallen into crime; and a still 
greater public benefit, proportionately, is gained when one not a 
worker but a thief, living by what he steals from his neighbors, 
is forced and taught to live by earning rather than by robbing. 

The penitentiary system of treating crime cannot exist with- 
out prison employment more or less productive. The very pur- 
pose of it, namely, to protect society against crime by rescuing 
criminals from their crimes, so that they may be restored to soci- 
ety sooner or later as serviceable citizens, supporting themselves 
by their own labor, must utterly fail unless they are trained to 
industry for the sake of industry. It remains, however, yet to 
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organize the labor of prisoners so as best to promote its highest 
value for the purpose intended, and at the same time to avoid 
actual or possible injurious competition. Only when this has 
been done can the agitation be stayed which has well-nigh ruined 
the great penitentiaries of New York, and which menz:es the 
penitentiary system throughout the country. 

Three several specific objects are included in any proper 
prison labor system organized for the public welfare. First of all, 
the prisoner must be prepared, in his capabilities and his disposi- 
tion, to subsist by honest effort in legitimate pursuits. Secondly, 
his labor in prison must contribute considerably toward his sup- 
port. Thirdly, the products of his labor must be so marketed as to 
minimize the effects of competition. To attain these ends, three 
general conditions are required, namely : centralized control of the 
industrial prisons in each State, aided by mutual agreement be- 
tween several States, for the control and conduct of prison labor; 
classification of the prisoners in each State into at least two 
classes, the corrigible and the incorrigible; and the employment 
of prisoners, mainly within the penitentiaries, at mechanical work, 
solely under direction of the State, without the intervention of 
agents commonly termed contractors. 

Almost any experienced warden can, from his personal knowl- 
edge of them, easily draw up two accurate lists of his prisoners; 
one of such as cannot probably be now reclaimed to honesty, the 
other of those whom it is possible to reclaim. The incorrigibles 
must work for production alone, simply to pay their way, and may 
be employed in certain large, coarse industries which shall be 
monopolized by the State. If by such monopolization of an indus- 
try private interests are invaded, let the State properly compensate 
therefor, at the beginning, when injury can clearly be shown. The 
State condemns to the use of chartered railroad corporations private 
property, and provides the means of determining the amount of 
compensation due owners. Why then should not the State, when it 
desires itself to appropriate an industry for the general public good 
as concerned in the efficient management of its prisons, provide 
compensation for actual monetary losses thereby occasioned to indi- 


viduals? It is believed that the payments, to be made on a proper 


showing of real damages, would be, or might be, inconsiderable 
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in amount; but whether these would be large or small, the plan 
seems equitable, and would remove every semblance of argument 
against prison labor for this class of prisoners—the incorrigibles. 
Let the confirmed criminals, who cannot or will not be persuaded 
to live industriously and properly when at liberty, be compelled 
to contribute, by their labor, while imprisoned for crimes, toward 
their own support. Who will object, since nobody in particular 
is injured and everybody is more or less benefited? The par- 
ticular labor system for these incorrigibles becomes now a matter 
of trifling concern; the tax payer alone is interested. 

For the remainder of the criminals, the corrigible class, esti- 
mated to comprise about two-thirds of the prisoners in any State, 
quite different arrangements must be made with regard to em- 
ployment. The purpose now is not merely profit, but rather re- 
habilitation. Society requires that corrigible criminals shall be 
fitted for freedom in the shortest time, and returned to be absorbed 
in the orderly and provident population. If a prisoner of this 
selected class proves to be incorrigible he should be relegated to 
his proper division, to be employed in State-absorbed industries, 
solely for production, always provided, of course, that apparently 
incorrigible criminals, on giving evidence of a capacity for im- 
provement, may be assigned to the higher classification, there to 
receive preparation, in industries and otherwise, for their safe re- 
turn to liberty. Prisoners of the corrigible class should be trained 
to habits of industry in the particular branches wherein they 
should and naturally would have been engaged, if, instead of be- 
coming criminals, they had remained good citizens. 

For this class of prisoners, in the more populous States, un- 
remitting, systematic, mechanical employment is indispensable; 
a great diversity of occupations is required, with the same machin- 
ery and the same methods which prevail in free shops or facto- 
ries; in quality of workmanship and in the daily output per man, 
the work of the prisoners must equal that of free laborers of 
like ability and experience engaged upon similar work outside 
of prisons; the wages paid the prisoners should also be the same, 
the prisoner, like the citizen, paying fairly out of his honestly 
~arned wages for everything supplied him; and the merchandise 
thus produced, of equal quality and at equal cost, must be mar- 
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keted as other merchandise is marketed. Then the corrigible 
prisoner may be allowed, and should be restricted, to the mini- 
mum volume of expenditure properly and probably required 
by him in his station after release; and he should also be re- 
quired, out of his earnings, to contribute his proportion to main- 
tain the indigent of his prison community, as frugal citizens 
contribute to the support of the dependent among them. 

The importance of industry in the reclamation of corrigible 
criminals is imperfectly known, and is therefore under-estimated ; 
hence we have indifference and apathy about it. It needs to be 
known that among causes of crime the proximate one is very 
often lack of ability to earn. Most prisoners are youthful and 
improvident; not one in one hundred has ever given a thought 
to providing properly for future needs. The Secretary of State 
of New York reports for 1887, that of the 3,191 persons convicted 
of felony that year 60.6 per cent. were men under thirty years of 
age, and that 73.8 per cent. had no trade or skilled occupation. 
It is probable the 26.2 per cent., certified as belonging to the 
class of more skilled competency, were in no sense well qualified 
workmen. The proportion of first offenders was 69.1 per cent. ; 
and of 84,531 persons convicted of misdemeanors, 69.3 per cent. 
were first offenders or unknown to have been previously convicted. 

The need of industrial training and the amenability of pris- 
oners to reclamation by this means are further suggested by the 
reports of the Sing Sing and Auburn State Prisons. Of the 
2,536 convicts in October, 1887, 64.0 per cent. were under thirty 
years of age, 71.4 per cent. were first offenders, and 62.5 per 
cent. were without trades or skilled employments. If the felons 
between sixteen and thirty years of age diverted from the State 
Prisons to the Elmira Reformatory (numbering 747) be added to 
those in those prisons, to aid a just calculation for States having no 
reformatory for adults, the percentages are increased as follows: 
72 per cent. are under thirty years of age, 71 per cent. are first 
offenders, and 66 per cent are without trades or occupations re- 
quiring skill. Assuming that the statistics of Clinton Prison are 
substantially like those of the other prisons, we have in the four 
felon prisons of New York, including the Reformatory, over 
twenty-five hundred prisoners, first offenders without the expe- 
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rience or training needed in order to earn a proper subsistence. 
What egregious folly, what inexcusable public damage, to confirm 
these prisoners in their inaptitudes and in their unfitness for so- 
ciety, through their imprisonment in idleness or under factitious 
industrial conditions! Indeed, the associations inevitable in a 
prison where no systematic employment is provided will, when 
added to the stigma of State Prison confinement, serve to render 
the prisoner when he is discharged more deeply incriminated 
than when first committed to prison. 

It is now easy to avoid such disasters by putting prison labor 
on its true basis of reformative use, production for maintenance, 
with normalized competition. In most of the States no new 
legislation at all is required, or only a few simple enactments. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts will need to restore 
to prison governors the powers of which they have been stripped 
by recent laws; then, possibly, a mandatory statute is required, but 
scarcely any other legislation. The classification of the prisoners of 
any prison, or of a State, and the selection, organizing, and conduct 
of industries, as proposed, may be quickly accomplished, without 
any considerable expense or diminution of earnings, and without 
injurious disturbance to any system of prison discipline; and the 
change will take the prison labor question out of politics. It has 
also the advantages of insuring to the State that the prisoner shall 
arn properly for maintenance; it affords the best possible labor 
preparation of prisoners for release, and at the same time sup- 
plies the most effective test of their fitness for liberty. It also 
has another advantage, one that appeals to all who know the sad 
story of families deprived of their wage-earner by his crimes and 
imprisonment: it affords opportunity to permit or compel, as may 
be required, the corrigible class at least to contribute, by their 
earnings and economies during imprisonment, to the support of 
those dependent upon them. 

Z. R. Brockway. 








A REIGN OF LAW IN SPELLING. 


WE are slaves to the printers. Write as we may, they spell 
for us when we print, and their spelling is the worst in the world. 
As long as spelling was mere fashion, and variations in it were 
fancies and whims, the reign of the printing office was tolerable. 
But science has at last reached the English language, worked over 
its history, pointed out its laws, brought it under the authority of 
scholarly conscience. There is now a known right and wrong 
in it, in its idioms, its forms, its spelling. And the time has 
come, therefore, for those who have scholarly conscience and see 
the right and wrong, to put in a plea for liberty. 

This plea may well be addressed to the editors of our periodi- 
cals. The greater part of the thoughts of our best thinkers and 
ripest scholars appears first in our magazines and newspapers. 
The editors receive the manuscripts, read the proof-sheets, and 
decide what spelling shall be used. To them we submit our 
plea for liberty. We call upon them to act as judges, interpreters, 
and administrators of law and reason, not as mere arbiters of 
fashion, or autocrats who know no law but their own caprices. 
There are editors and editors. There are some, certainly, who 
heartily sympathize with the spirit of this plea, but who are 
troubled about the laws which they are asked to recognize. They 
see the Germans improving their spelling year by year, under 
the direction of the department of education. It orders all the 
school books to be printed in corrected spelling, and the thing 
is done. Our editors wish that we could have our improvements 
in language established in some such way. They wish that Con- 
gress would pass laws about spelling, or that amended words 
might be adopted, like amendments of the Constitution, three- 
fourths of the States voting for them. But as it is, they 
recognize the dictionary as sovereign in this realm, de fact if 
not de jure, and take its dicta for the only laws. 

It is true that a dictionary ought fo be a corpus juris ortho- 
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graphici, and scientific dictionaries are fast becoming such. But 
the science of language is only a few years old. A scientific dic- 
tionary is grounded on a study of all the classic authors, and is 
the work of generations. The old dictionaries are mainly aggre- 
gations of sundries, and some of them the work of cellectors with 
no scientific convolutions in their brains. English used to be 
thought no true language, but a barbarous mixture of dialects, 
most of them unknown dialects; German was little known, and 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, and Celtic were far-off rumors. Greek, 
Latin, and French had their laws, but the rest were jargon. 
There are dictionaries now popular which hold this pre-scien- 
tific view. Stormonth says that the phonetic changes in English 
cannot be exhibited as they are in French. He knows nothing 
of the work of Sweet, and Nichol, and Murray, and other scientific 
students of English, and his etymologies are wonderful. But 
“Webster's Unabridged” is a different kind of work, and so is 
Worcester; and there is Skeat; and the Oxford “ Historical Dic- 
tionary ” of Dr. Murray and our Century dictionary are in prog- 
ress. The next generation will have English dictionaries of the 
right sort, but no scholar now can take any dictionary for a 
fetich. 

This plea shall begin with the most moderate claim. Let the 
editor accept the authority of Webster and Worcester. There is 
still a large number of words with variant spellings which are 
admitted into the dictionaries used by authors and familiar to 
printers. Between these the editor must make his choice. The 
plea is that he make it on grounds of reason, not of this year’s 
fashion among his neighbors, or his English exchanges. 

An editor is obliged to choose from ‘‘ Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Shak- 
spere,” “ Shakspeare,” and the rest. Those who mean to follow the 
most common spelling in general literature, print “ Shakspeare.”’ 
The students of old editions, the old English Shakespeare Society, 
and the German Shakespeare Society print “Shakespeare,” 
and the New Shakspere Society is good authority for “Shak- 
spere.”” So too an editor has to make choice between “ian” and 
“ean ”*in “ Shakespearian ” and “Shakespearean,” or “ Shakspe- 
rian” and “ Shaksperean.” Both forms are current and approved, 
and will appear in his proof-shéets day by day. These are speci- 
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mens of a host. The Grecians have brought almost the whole of 
the Greek proper names into doubt. Will the editor let “ Sok- 
rates’ be printed as it stands in the manuscript of the eminent 
professor whom he has persuaded to send him an article? or 
‘“ Epikouros,’ or “ Aischylos”? Will he print “ Celt,” “ Celtic,” 
or “ Kelt,” “ Keltic;” “ Tartar” or “ Tatar’ ? 

A good editor, even of the simplest news sheet, ought to 
have his reasons. With proper names, indeed, it is an accepted 
principle to let persons decide the spelling of their own names, 
and that opens the gate to whim and fancy. The “Cyclopedia 
of American Biography” tells us that a son of the stout old 
presbyterian, Dr. Cox, who is now an episcopalian bishop, has 
adopted the spelling “Coxe.” And there are “Smiths” who 
spell themselves “Smythes.” Our great poet, too, who down in 
Stratford signed his will ‘“ Shakspere,” as the folk there called 
his family, up in London, when he printed his dedications to 
Southampton, and applied for a coat of arms for his father, 
magnified himself into “Shakespeare.” Such fancies an editor 
may accept. But in general he should be governed by princi- 
ples, and his principles should be laws of language. It was for 
a long time the prevailing rule to decide the forms of all words 
by authority, the ultimate appeal being to kings and lords, or 
great authors or orators or actors, whose word was law. 

Possibly Noah Webster may have been the first to insist 
that the decision is not with any rank or class, but with the whole 
people who speak the language, and that their verdict is em- 
bodied in the laws of language, so that the proper spelling is 
that which conforms to these laws. This is good democratic doc- 
trine, and good scientific doctrine. Webster lived, to be sure, 
before the rise of the modern science of language, before the 
days of Bopp and Grimm; but he was an able man, fairly com- 
parable with Dr. Franklin, who was one of the great men of the 
world, in a certain commanding attitude of common sense. 

The two spellings “controller” and “comptroller,” are com- 
mon and approved by authority; “comptroller” is perhaps more 
common in New York and “controller” elsewhere. A New 
York editor who cares for nothing but the usage of his neighbors 
may well enough print “comptroller,” but he will not do so if he 
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recognizes himself a debtor to his mother tongue and cultivates a 
scholarly conscience. “Compt” is no way to spell “cont”; it is 
misleading as to the sound, and wasteful of time and space; it is 
also deceptive as to etymology. It is imagined to be derived from 
“compute ” instead of from “contra,” and seems to tell us that this 
officer is a computer of rolls, instead of one who keeps a counter 
or check roll. Every editor has to choose between “ program ” and 
“programme.” ‘ Program” is the spelling of the printing offices 
of the country districts and the free West. The “ patent insides” 
are apt to betray their metropolitan origin by their “ programmes.” 
“Program” is a good dictionary word, and has been since the 
time of old Bailey. “Programme” is the French form of the 
same original. The final ‘‘me” modifies the sound in French, 
but in English is a meaningless superfluity. 

There are many words like these in which two spellings are 
in familiar use. There are others which an editor with awakened 
conscience would class with them, though they are not so fami- 
liar; for example, “tho” and “though.” “Tho’” is familiar, to 
be sure, to every reader of English poetry, but the word stands 
without the apostrophe in Worcester’s dictionary, as it does in 
many classic pages. When our first great American epic, “The 
Columbiad,” shall become a household book for our editors, it 
will make “tho” the household spelling, and save the printer half 
his types and the children many a mistake. 

Do our editors know that they have free choice between 
“jland” and “island”? Worcester’s dictionary tells us in the 
last edition that “iland” is the correct spelling, and it stands as 
such in its proper place in the new vocabulary. And well it 
may. There is no “s” in the Anglo-Saxon word, which means 
“land in water,” and has no connection with “isle,” from the 
Latin insula. In middle English it never has “s,” if we may trust 
Stratmann’s dictionary. “ Island’ there means land of ice, and in 
modern English it is rare and late. Looking at the translations 
of the Bible, those inestimable treasures of the worker in words, 
one finds when he looks in the concordance for “ island,” that 
the article upon it is not in its proper alphabetic place, but in 
the alphabetic place of “iland.” That may lead him to suspect 
the fact, which is that there is no “ island” in the New Testament 
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of Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, or in the Geneva, Rheims, or King 
James, except once in the latter—Rev. vi. 14. 

The first folio of Shakespeare begins with “iland,” but “ isl- 
and” is pretty frequent. In Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” “island ” 
appears but once, possibly an oversight, though the blind bard 
was very careful of his spelling, and has added a page of errata 
to the first edition. It seems plain that a scholar’s dictionary, 
grounding, as it should, upon an induction from classic usage and 
the laws and history of the speech, ought to give the form “ iland ” 
the preference, as Worcester does, and that a scholarly editor 
ought to use it. So if a poet or a scholar prefers to write “ soy- 
ran,”’ as Milton did, instead of the modern blunder, “ sovereign,” 
why should not a scholarly editor or proof-reader let it be printed? 
For that also the new Worcester stands as popular authority. 
The printers of the Shakespeare folio spell “ soueraigne,” bloated 
French, which gave rise to the false English. 

Besides words given in the dictionaries, an editor will now-a- 
days often be called upon to accept or reject words in the manu- 
script of scholars which are frequent in classic books, but have 
not been taken up by the lexicographers. No complete study of 
the forms of English words in classic books has yet been made. 
The spelling in the dictionaries has been the record in great part 
of the guesses or whims of the lexicographers. We may be sure 
that Dr. Johnson, who fixed the standard spelling of so large a part 
of our language, would have fixed it differently in many words 
if he had known the history of the words and the laws of the lan- 
guage. The compilers of the Oxford “ Historical Dictionary ” are 
making a thorough study of the whole field for the first time, and it 
shows us that there are many well-approved forms of words hereto- 
fore unknown to the lexicons. The past tense and perfect par- 
ticiple of regular verbs ending with a surd sound are pronounced 
as though they ended in “t,” and in the early classic books are 
spelled with “t”: “leapt,” “ whipt,” “ prest,” “dropt.” In the 
dictionaries all these words are spelled, or spelt, with “ed’ 
“leaped,” “whipped,” “ pressed,” and the like; some have the 
t” also given. But many scholars use it with all. 
Our illustrious scholar, poet, diplomatist, statesman, whom the 
general suffrage of English-speaking men would rank as high 
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as any one living as an authority for usage of the English lan- 
guage, is seen in his latest book of poems to be one of these. In 
“Heartease and Rue” the classic form is regularly used: 
“ missed’ is “ mist,” and so with other like words. Another is 
Mr. Furnivall, director of the Early English Text Society, the 
Chaucer, the New Shakspere, and the Browning Societies. Why 
should any scholarly editor refuse to a humbler poet or essayist 
the liberty of spelling which is given to Lowell and Furnivall ? 
Professor F. W. Newman, of University College, London, has 
lately printed what many regard as a great work—“ Christianity 
in its Cradle.” He drops final “e” in all words in which it is 
“not only superfluous but misleading.” It is usually so when it 
is silent after a short vowel. “ Ine,” for example, ought to rhyme 
with “ vine,” “ wine,” “line,” “pine.” “Genuine,” therefore, is 
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misleading, it should be “ genuin;” so “engin,” “ imagin,” “ doc- 
trin,” “ definit,” “infinit,” “ motiv,” “talkativ,” and many other 
words. The mute “e’s” in English average four per cent. 
of all the letters on every printed page. Many of them were 
once pronounced, but after these became silent, others were writ- 
ten. In the old manuscripts they came to be used as freely 
as penman’s flourishes, like the long-tailed “ y’s” which stand 
for “‘i’s.” In the early printed books they were used to space 
with, slipped in or slipped out to make even lines. We need 
them no longer. If there were good dictionary authority for 
dropping them they would soon disappear. There are no dic- 
tionaries good enough yet, but if an editor or publisher has the 
scholarly conscience, and seeks the support of scientifie authority 
in favor of progress, there is authority for him far higher than 
that of any dictionary. It is found in the joint action of the 
Philological Society in England and the American Philological 
Association. The American Association’s committee on spelling 
reform, consisting of professors of language in Yale, Harvard, 
Lafayette, Columbia, the University of Pennsylvania, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin have made reports since 1875. In 1880 the 
Philological Society of England took up the matter, and in 1881 
issued a pamphlet of “ Partial Corrections of English Spelling.” 
After two years of discussion and correspondence between the 
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societies, “a joint scheme was put forth under the authority of 
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the two chief philological bodies of the English-speaking world.” 
An alphabetic list of words amended according to this scheme 

yas published in the “ Transactions ” of the American Philologi- 
cal Association for 1886. The corrections are made in the inter- 
est of etymological and historical truth, and are confined to words 
which the changes do not much disguise for general readers. 
These amended words are recommended for immediate use. 
The list has been reprinted by the Spelling Reform Association, 
and they wish to put it in every printing house and every editor's 
office. The English Society is the one which has prepared the 
material for the great ‘‘ Historical Dictionary,” and is fully equal 
to the French Academy’s dictionary workers in linguistic au- 
thority. Our American professors are authorities too. Whitney, 
Trumbull, Child, and Haldeman are honored names wherever the 
study of language is pursued. Lounsbury, Allen, and Price are 
good names too. Let ourscholarly editors show cause why liberty 
of spelling should not be given through all the words included 
in this joint recommendation of the philologists. Why not let 
our great librarians—Cutter, Dewey, and the rest—use “ catalog ”’ 
in the popular journals, as they do in their own publications. It 
will throw the old petrified printing into disorder, but chaos is 
here the condition for the coming cosmos. 

In many other countries spelling reform is a matter of con- 
stant interest. In Germany, besides government action, societies 
of radical reformers are active, and spread their branches wher- 
ever there are Germans. The Dutch, the Swedes, the Danes, 
the Norwegians, are all reforming both by official action and vol- 
untary societies. In Portugal also there is movement, and in 
France. There has been for twenty-five years a society in Switz- 
erland for the reform of French spelling, but it is only since 1886 
that a society has existed in France. Leading linguists—Prof. G. 
Paris, Prof. A. Darmesteter, and others—are trying to introduce 
partial corrections into the general press, and a great teachers’ con- 
gress has lately declared in favor of reform. The English Spelling 
Reform Association is officered by leading university professors 
and educators, and includes among its members many of the 
eminent authors and scientists best known in America: Tennyson, 
Darwin, J. H. Gladstone, Max Miiller, Sayce, Skeat, Ellis, Morris, 
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Murray, Sweet, and the like. They press the reform in the interest 
of education. Dr. Gladstone has made elaborate investigations in 
the schools of England and other countries to ascertain the time 
devoted to teaching spelling. His book, giving the statistics, has 
been published by Macmillan & Co., in successive editions. He 
finds that 720 hours at least are lost to each scholar, and that an 
Italian child of nine years will read and spell as correctly as 
English children at thirteen, though the Italian begin his lessons 
two years later. The Germans and Swedes have a like ad- 
vantage. This extra time is given to civics and useful sciences. 
The illiteracy of English-speaking nations is startling. There 
were 5,658,144 persons of ten years and over who reported them- 
selves illiterate at our census of 1870, and 6,239,958 at the census 
of 1880. The nearly illiterate are probably as many more. Eng- 
land is worse off than weare. But the other Protestant countries 
of Europe have almost no illiterates. One of the causes of this 
excessive illiteracy among English-speaking peoples is the badness 
of English spelling. The reform of spelling is a patriotic and 
philanthropic reform. 

Two works have just been published by Alexander Melville 
Bell, upon “ World-English, the Universal Language.” They 
are well fitted to attract attention. Mr. Bell is perhaps the 
most eminent of all the scientists who have applied themselves to 
the study of speech on the physiological side. His “ Visible 
Speech ” has modified the thought of all students of phonetics. 
A certain air of practical power and wisdom surrounds his name 
in the popular mind, from association with the invention of the 
telephone by his son, and with all the wealth he has won from it. 
He should give the world something worth while in the place of 
Volapiik. But Bell’s universal language is simply standard 
English phonetically spelled. 

F. A. MARCH. 











TO MARRY OR NOT TO MARRY? 


THE subject of marriage, which seems to be of inexhaustible 
interest, is just now undergoing one of its periodic discussions on 
both sides of the sea. While it is obviously impossible to say 
anything new or original on so threadbare a topic, anybody’s 
actual observation or experience of the thing itself may be, at 
this time, a not unwelcome contribution to the illimitable litera- 
ture of the ever-recurring theme. Most persons are, it must be 
admitted, so prejudiced either in favor of or against marriage as 
to be incapable of a strictly impartial view. Advocacy of or an- 
tagonism to the institution might almost be pre-determined by 
sex; for, while men disagree radically thereon, women, with 
very few exceptions, ardently support it both in the abstract and 
the concrete. They justly regard it as their best protection, 
knowing by instinct, if not otherwise, the general wantonness 
and ferocity of masculine passion. They appear to be uncon- 
scious that the burdens of wedlock bear far more heavily on 
them than on men, who may lawfully and conventionally escape 
them in a hundred ways which women cannot follow. More- 
over, they are wont to idealize marriage, and continue to idealize 
it even after experience should have taught them better. They 
are so irrecoverably biased in its behalf that many of them have 
been heard to say that a bad marriage is not so bad as none—a 
monstrous averment, indicative of some degree of mental un- 
soundness. 

To the question, “ Is marriage a failure?” recently put forward 
in England, and to which such & multiplicity of replies has been 
made and are still making, here no less than there, yes and no 
may well be answered. It depends entirely on how it is con- 
sidered. If ideally, it is as a rule a downright and disastrous 
failure, as everything else is, and must be. If actually, it may 
or may not be a success, the result hanging on many cireum- 
stances independent of the condition. That matrimony is very 
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often a venomous disappointment, a cruel revelation, a mockery 
of faith, is palpably true. That it causes more misery than hap- 
piness, as has been frequently asserted, is, in all probability, in- 
correct. But even if correct, it would not be so much the fault 
of matrimony as of those who undertake it. Considering their 
qualifications and the intemperate zeal and suddenness with 
which they enter the state of matrimony, the wonder is, not that 
there are so many dissatisfied, positively wretched wives and 
husbands, but that there are not many more. It is a common 
though mistaken idea that all men and women are fitted for wed- 
lock, and that they cannot embrace it too soon after arriving at 
maturity. The error is most mischievous, and has ruined the 
lives of thousands, who, with proper enlightenment on the sub- 
ject, might have been as little discontented as are average 
mortals. Many men are so selfish, so sensual, so brutal, and 
some women are so vain, so empty, so frivolous, that they should 
not allow themselves to be beguiled into marriage, to which they 
can never be adjusted. But these are apt to think themselves 
the connubially elect. When you hear a person of either sex 
doubt his or her adaptation to matrimony, it is a sign of suit- 
ableness therefor. They who never reflect on that or any other 
topic, and entertain no self-skepticism, are the surest to wed 
and the surest to suffer from their wedding. And it is they 
who are likely to be quickest to discover marriage a failure, 
when the failure is only in themselves. 

Many and valid as are the arguments that may be brought 
against wedlock, the defects in it are undoubtedly much fewer 
than in the parties thereto. The disharmony of a large part of 
them might be foretold by any one intimately acquainted with 
their single lives. The man who habitually disagrees with his 
associates is no more apt to agree with his wife than a remarkably 
vain, silly, fickle woman is to keep the love and confidence of her 
husband. Marriage is a singularly severe test of human nature 
far more severe than celibates imagine—under the most auspicious 
circumstances. The old adage, “There must be unity before 
union,” applies particularly to the conjugal state. And how rare 
is unity among the multitude! It is impossible for any one, what- 


ever his experience or insight, to anticipate the consequences of 
29 
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his marriage. How often men and women who have been close 
friends for years, have separated two or three months after their 
nuptials. They who are charming of themselves may be detes- 
table, united. Can a man and woman ever really know each 
other before they have been married? Perhaps there is no abso- 
lute truth outside of positive science and permanent wedlock. If 
ordinary life is a theorem, with any number of corollaries, wedded 
life is a problem that each man must solve for himself. 

One great reason, doubtless, why marriage has produced so 


much disappointment and unhappiness, why the reaction from it 
has been so strong, is its undue praise and overestimation. Hy- 
perbole has been spent upon it forages. It has been called a 
divine institution; theologians have pronounced it a sacrament 
and invested it with an ecclesiastic symbolism. Orthodox poets 
have declared it to be the only bliss that has survived the fall— 
Milton, particularly, who had three wives, and was, from all ac- 
counts, a most exacting and disagreeable husband. It has been 
described as a remedy for every woe, a healer of every wound, a 
feonjunction of earth and heaven) Nearly every rhapsodist has 
tried his hand upon it, and rendered it at once magnificent and 
preposterous. No marvel that imaginative minds who have en- 
tered into it, and been gratified and recompensed with what it 
yielded, have, nevertheless, felt that they had been in some way 
cheated. Between the real and the ideal they could not help but 
see that there was a vast distance, and years may have been 
needed to reconcile them to the sober, though comfortable, reality. 

When matrimony is presented as it is, when it is stripped of 
extravagance and rhetoric frippery, it is not so liable to frustra- 
tion. There is nothing divine in or about it;,it is supremely 
human. It is, in fact, a social partnership, a sort of co-operative 
housekeeping, a dual arrangement for mutual affection, sustain- 
ment, amelioration, and advantage. It may not bring happiness 
in any strict sense—-is there anything that does ?—but it may 
bring increased contentment, reciprocal incitement and esteem, 
with the sweetness and strength of lasting association. Much of 
the wild dream of love with which young persons begin their 
conjugal journey is subject to banishment as the months go 
on. Love, as painted, seldom lasts; it is too intense and flaming 
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for continuity, and is fortunately succeeded by a more rational, 
but not less welcome, condition. Having a physical basis, its 
superstructure is beautiful and fascinating. From the fever of 
the blood and the universal affinity of sex are deduced sym- 
pathy, devotion, chivalry, self-sacrifice, the fine things that lend 
the chief charm to existence; compensating man for the prose, 
the toil, the pangs inseparable from his lot. Love is so likely to 
be confounded, with sensuous passion, which, when allayed, dis- 
pels many illusions, as to cause a deal of mischief. Evidently 
there can be no love without passion; but there is an ines alculable 
sum of passion without love, and this is as productive of as it 
is inimical to marriage. At least half of its failures may be as- 
cribed to that source. The passion is so intense, so extravagant, 
so absorbing as to exclude reason and all the flinty, inevitable 
facts of life. Its sway is an intoxication of the senses, a blind- 
ness of the brain, a temporary dementia which makes whatever 
is desired probable and turns the incredible into the actual. If 
they who wed could only allow beforehand for passion, there 
would be a great decline in matrimony; but it would rest on a 
far sounder basis. Unfortunately for them, the detection of the 
devil in their blood occurs too late. 

Even more temperate lovers are prone to overcharge their 
emotions: they see each other through a glamour which impels 
them to hasten their nuptials and to believe that they shall 
never change. They feel sure that they were destined for one 
anether; that they cannot live apart; that all they want or ever 
shall want is to be together. A little time dissipates this witchery ; 
and, if’ they truly sympathize, they look back with a mingled feel- 
ing of curiosity and diversion at their early transports. A solid 
substitute comes for their faded phrensy. They find that they are 
not separated, but nearer, by the absence of the erotic tumult in 
their veins. All harmonious couples learn, in due season, that 
such tumult cannot be kept up; that it is better that it should not 
be; and the lesson is one of the most valuable in the serio-comic in- 
volved book of marriage. The residuum after the effervescence of 
love is common sense, which is the groundwork of well-regulated 
matrimony. When lovers vow that they are all-sufficient for 
one another, that a cabin with solitude is enough for them, they 
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utter only truth, as divulged to the spell of their senses. But 
Nature, by indulgence, removes the spell, and sober humanity re- 
asserts itself. When will the world learn that love, and its con- 
sequence, wedlock, are simply the result of contiguity? All talk 
of souls predestined for each other, of meeting one’s fate, of sud- 
den spiritual apocalypse, is the rubbish of sentimentalism. Male 
and female tend to one another throughout the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms: it is the universal and unvarying law. Puta 
hundred young men and women in proximity, and ina given 
time the number of marriages will be proportioned to their op- 
portunities for love-making. Among them will be correspond- 
ences and discords, and these will in all likelihood exceed those 
according to the rule of inferior averages. 

Marriage diminishes with the age and growth of a commu- 
nity. Tt is far less common in Kurope, for example, than in the 
United States, particularly among the privileged and prosperous 
classes. But even here, notably in the great cities of the East, it 
is slowly but steadily decreasing. In the West and South, where 
the population is comparatively sparse; in small towns, and in 
the agricultural regions, there are few celibates. The reason is 
that men find it more convenient and advantageous to wed, while 
women, popularly supposed to be always connubially willing, are 
even readier than at social centres to accept offers. In a big city, 
notably in New York, men’s matrimonial discouragements and 
bachelor compensations are many. They can have any number 
of comforts and pleasures outside of wedlock ; more, indeed, than 
they would or should allow themselves within it. Their moral 
nature is far lower than woman’s: they are differently judged by 
society. What would ruin her does not, it is to be regretted, 
hurt them conventionally. They seem sometimes to be almost 
chartered libertines, so lax is public sentiment respecting them. 
If they were to be tried by the same standard that she is, they 
would undergo complete revolution. If they should live as they 
demand that the women they esteem should live, there would be 
precious few who would not seek to be husbands. They would 
be more eager to marry than they think women are, who have 
other and finer motives for altering their condition. 

American women are, probably, less influenced by their senses 
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than any other women in civilization. They have been accused of 
an unhealthful deficiency in this respect, and perhaps with reason. 
There certainly would seem to be reason when we compare 
them with their European sisters. They are intense; but their 
intensity is of the brain, not of the blood; and their nerves, thanks 
to climate and social and political conditions, dominate them to 
an unwholesome degree. They have, at best, a hard part to play. 
They are continually twitted for their alleged anxiety to marry, 
and ridiculed if they remain single. The fear of being an old 
maid, as it is tauntingly put, has indubitably impelled thousands to 
enter matrimony against their better judgment. They have taken 
a husband to show that they can get one; as if anybody with any 
knowledge of the world had doubt of their ability to do so. 
Any woman, speaking generally, may wed if she likes. It is 
never suspected that a man remains single for want of opportunity 
to be otherwise. Why should it be suspected of a woman? 
Because she must wait, as is commonly thought, to be chosen ? 
She has so many ways of evincing her preference, she is so very 
adroit in what are termed affairs of the heart, that she may be 
trusted to perform her share of the wooing. In this she is alto- 
gether man’s superior. But if she, or he, should have an ideal 
of a partner—and he is likely to have before she is in connubial 
danger—and should insist on its realization, there would be an 
extraordinary decline in matrimony. However, when it comes 
to the point, both are pretty sure to compromise ignobly with 
their previous conception, though they may not own it to them- 
selves. She is so irrepressibly idealistic, in truth, that she ideal- 
izes wedlock after her husband has unidealized himself. 

In these days more than ever, bachelors, whether young or 
middle-aged, are exposed to criticism and censure for being such. 
It seems to be taken for granted that they have neglected their 
duty to society. They are everlastingly told that they have 
made a serious mistake in adopting celibacy, and that they should 
remedy it as soon as possible. Is not this gratuitous mperti- 
nence ? Is it not fair to presume that they should know better 
than those busy-bodies whether they ought to marry or not? If 
they say that they are not adapted to matrimony; that they have 
never met a woman they wanted for a wife; that they disbelieve 
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in the institution; that they have not money enough; or give any 
other excellent reason, they are apt to be told that their words 
are nonsense. Not improbably, if the adviser be a man, he re- 
plies that he used to hold similar opinions, but that, since be- 
coming a husband, he has found them hollow. It is noticeable, 
by the by, that many of the most active counsellors are very poor 
examples of what they preach; suggesting, spontaneously, the 
fox in the fable that had lost his tail. 

Lack of money is generally decried in this country as a 
miserable excuse for not marrying. But it is not. A certain 
amount of capital or income is almost indispensable. Many a 
union has proved disastrous, which, if the couple had not been 
very poor, might have gone on smoothly to the end. Ample 
means is a great saver of friction and preventer of conjugal woe. 
Wealth, even in moderation, is superfluous; but straitened cir- 
cumstances, long continued, may tax patience and mutual affec- 
tion beyond endurance. Penury is prone to undermine wedded 
love, like the loss of esteem; and he who incurs the solemn 
responsibility pecuniarily unprepared is rash in excess. The 
fact that hundreds get on who begin with nothing, scarcely justi- 
fies the experiment, particularly in a big city. It is wiser to 
delay until prospects have been assured than to assume that the 
desirable will happen. Love, if it be half genuine, can wait, as 
creditors will not. To marry is not an obligation, as might be 
thought from current talk; it is purely optional. He who re- 
frains from wedlock and fatherhood cannot, in the overcrowded 
state of the globe, be charged with violation of duty to his fellows. 
To intimate that a man should take a wife, when he has not found 
a woman who wishes him to take her, is akin to inviting the blind 
to a spectacle or a cripple to enter for a race. And yet such in- 
timations are incessant. 

Whena young couple believe that they love one another, they 
seldom consult prudence or perceive obstacles. They will marry 
first and reckon consequences afterward. Matrimony is, at 
present, the sole mode of escape from the dilemma of mutual in- 
fatuation. The man who tells a woman that he loves her, but is 
unwilling to make her his wife, tells her, unless there be insur- 
mountable obstacles to the union, a shameful falsehood. He may 
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be principled against wedlock, but he will make an exception of 
such a case. Even if she were willing and glad to be his on any 
terms, he would not permit her to be other than his wife, know- 
ing the feeling of public enlightenment on the subject. Love 
means esteem for and pride in the object loved, and a sincere 
lover will not, if he can help it, expose a woman to condemnation 
and social ostracism. Whatever may be thought of marriage ab- 
stractly, it is, under existing circumstances, at least, a concession 
that should be made to society, and will be made by every man 
of honor. It may be scoffed at as a compulsory liaison, a con- 
ventional intrigue, a legal interference with the affections: gibes 
can not harm it, cannot change its intrinsic character or its 
beneficent and binding force. 

No topic has been, perhaps, so much derided, and none, 
perhaps, yields itself so readily to derision. It must have 
wonderful vitality, otherwise it would have been slain ages ago, 
even in the house of its friends. They who have been the most 
satirical at its expense, as well as those who have denounced it 
most violently, have lived long enough to be married themselves, 
and have often proved patterns of conjugality. The fiercest anti- 
matrimonial philosophers are usually considered predestined 
husbands. Balzac, by his “ Physiologie du Mariage,” is said to 
have made matrimony ridiculous. Nevertheless, he afterward 
wedded, under the most romantic conditions, at forty-nine, a 
charming widow whom he had passionately and devotedly loved for 
fourteen years. Even the warmest vindicators of wedlock will 
confess thet there is something grotesque and laughable in the 
frequent contrast between its assumptions and its outcome. The 
best-satisfied pairs are disposed, unless innocent of humor, to 
crack jokes at the price of what they so thoroughly enjoy. They 
feel that what alone constitutes home, and is the basis of all 
civilization, cannot be imperiled by any amount of jesting. 

The evolution of marriage has been amazing. Our early 
ancestors conducted themselves toward women like the savages 
they were. In barbarous countries the men still do their court- 
ing with clubs, and by hideous cruelty. In the most polite states 
of Europe matrimony is managed in a way that repels us Ameri- 
cans, who show more consideration and courtesy, more true 
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chivalry to woman, than has been dreamed of in the Old World. 
Even in England, our motherland, there are reasons for asking, 
Is marriage a failure? which do not exist here. The English, 
the best of them, think that we defer to and coddle the other sex 
overmuch; and so we do, from their stand-point. We esteem 
and honor them sincerely, though we may as a nation have less 
external polish and gallantry than the French are so fond of 
boasting. We are connubially romantic to a degree that evokes 
the jeers of continental Europe. We carry our romance to excess, 
believing, as a rule, that money should not be mentioned where 
the heart is concerned. The Republic has such resources, and 
our energies are so limitless, that the idea of dowry, or any finan- 
cial provision for the future, seems sordid. We are plainly wrong 
in this; but our extreme is far preferable to the other. Merce- 
nary matches, albeit not infrequent at the social centers, are re- 
pugnant to our convictions and our tastes. We hold that hus- 
bands should bring the money, and that wives should bear the 
children, if they be so inclined. Most of us, assuredly the best 
of us, are persuaded that the question of maternity should rest 
with, and be decided by, the woman, who is in every respect an 
equal partner in the business of matrimony. 

When couples discover that they are mismatched, as must 
frequently and unavoidably occur, without the fault of either, 
ample facilities are afforded for their release. The divorce laws 
of some States are narrow and inadequate, but they are broad 
enough in other States to reach any and every case of discord. 
Many worthy persons esteem divorce a great evil, but it is hard 
to understand why the law should compel a man and woman to 
live together when they want to go apart. The married are surely 
the best judges of what they suffer, and of their irremediable 
incongruity. Can anything be more demoralizing than the en- 
forced union of a pair who have ceased to love, or even respect, 
one another? In Prussia, one of the most enlightened of the 
European states, divorce is granted, where there are no children, 
on the simple ground of deliberate mutual consent. 

We are apt to be severe on hasty or unpromising matings 
that have had unfortunate issue. But we should try to be 
charitable: nothing merits charity more than marriage. It can- 
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not be weighed too long or too seriously. It is more solemn than 

death, since, as a misogamist might say, with death our troubles 
end; with marriage they truly begin. Many who wed seem to 
think more lightly of it than they who steadily exercise their wit 
against it. The recklessness with which matrimony is often per- 
petrated is a sharper satire upon it than aught that professional 
jesters can invent. But under all circumstances it is uncertain, 
even hazardous. Very few realize, or can realize, what a terrible 
strain upon patience, discipline, character, and humanity it is for 
two persons to bein the closest relation, year after “year; to 
understand how custom may dull the finest sentiments, the 
tenderest emotions, the sacredest feelings. The sole way to judge 
fairly and completely of marriage is by actual experience. A 
thousand examples will teach nothing. What appears the worst 
at the outset may prove the best; what appears the best may 
prove the worst. Wedlock defies augury; it is continually an 


: exception to itself. One may blunder dreadfully in taking or 
not taking a wife; which is the fatal step, each man must deter- 
. mine for himself, and for himself alone. 


Marriage is generally spoken of as if woman were the chief 
gainer thereby. She is naturally more inclined to it than man, 
because she is more visionary, more hopeful, more innocent; 
because she sees in it anchorage and safety. But she has 
lately ceased here, as she long ago ceased in Europe, to think 
of it as the sole fulfillment of her destiny, as a source of support, 
as the best means of securing a home. She has now learned 
by observation that marriage, for the sake of marriage, is every 

“Te way worse than the dreariest celibacy; that homes so gained 
are such in name alone. Wedlock is with her no longer an 
end: she discards the idea of it from her consciousness until 
it presents itself with a fervor and force that demand recog- 

+ nition. She does not wait for suitors: she spurns the notion 

of exchanging herself for material maintenance. For this she 
depends on herself, and is sincerer, stronger, nobler for the de- 
pendence. Thousands of the finest and best of her sex, in every 
large American city, are now bravely and healthfully at work. 

The words, “old maid,” have recently been shorn of their terrify- 

ing power; they are revered in contrast with the words, ‘‘ unhappy 
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wife.’ Independence, while it makes her superior to marriage, 
fits her to be the truest of conjugal companions. She or he is, 
perhaps, best suited to wedlock who can live without it. 

She is, by the law of her sex, not only monogamous but 
monerotic, while he is polygamous and polyerotic. Asa wife 
she increases her freedom, though he as a husband, if he be all 
that he should, reduces his. But he is so seldom a marital model 
that he is little restricted. With pecuniary provision, he is apt 
to think his domestic duties discharged. Her duties are innu- 
merable and endless. When he is unencumbered, she may be 
overborne. Few of the disadvantages of wedlock fall to his 
share. She has ten times more motive than he to avoid matri- 
mony, which may be the cause of her zealous prejudice in its 
favor. The majority of women are wholly married; the majority 
of men but partially. Many wives are unworthy; but they are 
few compared with unworthy husbands, who are largely respon- 
sible for their defects. Marriages are generally divided into 
harmonious and inharmonious ones, though these comprise a 
boundless variety. In a measure, each marriage must stand for 
itself, since no two are exactly alike. The relation is so sacredly 
intimate that many of its secrets are secrets still. Despite daily 
disclosures, all its weal and all its woe has never been un- 
veiled. Sometimes the ideal is nearly attained; but such cases 
are likely to be hallowed by silence, while the real, the repre- 
sentative, is subject to advertisement. 

Almost everything countenances marriage in the United 
States. If it be a failure here, it must be principally owing to 
the marriers. Albeit far from perfect, like everything else, it is 
the latest and best form evolved for sexual affinity. And with 
us most of the Old World limitations and restraints have been 
removed. If we wed unfortunately or unwisely, as any one of 
us may, ample means are provided for our retreat. Is marriage 
a failure? If it be, such a host of men and women are failures 
themselves, can they, with any show of reason, expect, by add- 
ing failure to failure, to insure a success ? 

Junius HENRI Browne. 
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THE ROLE OF CHEMISTRY IN CIVILIZATION. 


1 WHAT is civilization? We use the term glibly enough, with- 
out always caring to attach to it any exact meaning. Strangely 
enough, even the eminent authors who have traced the progress ' 
of civilization seem reluctant to tell us wherein this great social 
phenomenon consists. Guizot, in his “History of European Civi- 
lization,” says that he takes the word in its general popular 
meaning, as deduced from itsetymology. He regards civilization 
as the “ perfecting of civil life, the development of society or of 
the relations of men among themselves.” The progress of sci- 
ence as a factor in this development of society he totally ignores. 
If we accept his definition the role of chemistry in civilization 
may be summed up in a line. Buckle, in his “ History of Civili- 
zation in England,” nowhere lays down in so many words a defi- 
nition of civilization. But had he done so, it is evident that he 
would not have left the physical sciences out of consideration. 

S. T. Coleridge, in his “ Treatise on Method,” prefixed as an 
introduction to the “ Encyclopzedia Metropolitana,” draws not 
merely a distinction but a contradistinction between “ true culti- 
vation ” and “civilization.” He tells us that “ the vicious among 
mankind receded from true cultivation as they hurried toward 
civilization.” He tells us that the just sought primarily “to 
°-?P cultivate the moral sense,’ while the vicious “ determined to 

shape their convictions and deduce their knowledge from with- 
out, by exclusive observation of outward things as the only reali- 


. ties; hence, they became rapidly civilized.” Whilst utterly repu- 
~ diating Coleridge’s alleged facts, as well as the spirit shown in 


this passage, we must admit that he conceives of civilization in a 
manner much more consonant with popular use and with the 
truth than does Guizot. Civilization, we shall be told by the 
common sense of the world, is the sum total of the attributes 
which differentiate the people of Western Europe and of certain 
parts of America, from the Fuegians, the aborigines of Australia, 
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or the Bushmen of South Africa. Or, if we put what is here 
conveyed in a generalized form, we may define civilization as the 
sovereignty of man on the earth. Our advance in civilization is 
an ever increasing insight into, and comprehension of, all that we 
“an recognize on or in the earth, ourselves included. With this 
progress—a progress of science in the strict sense of the term— 
there is intertwined a corresponding development of power, con- 
structive and destructive, or, in other words, of industrial art, 
commonly styled “applied science.” In this double movement, 
speculative and practical, chemistry plays a most important part, 
perhaps the most important. 

There are certain notions which the minds of our race must 
acquire as essential to a comprehension of the universe. The 
first is that of matter as incapable, within our power and our ex- 
perience, either of creation or of destruction. This is distinctly 
a chemical lesson. The common sense of mankind, which is so 
seldom to be trusted, ran away with the impression that the grow- 
ing tree created a part of its own substance out of nothing, the 
unseen and unapparent being set down as non-existent. But 
chemical research has proved that every minutest particle of the 
tree has come from the soil, the air, and the water—from pre-ex- 
isting matter. There is here transformation, but not creation. 
And when the tree was cut down, cut up into billets, and cast into 
the fire, it was supposed that the wood was destroyed, annihilated. 
The chemist had to prove that the component matter of the tree 
reappeared, to the thousandth part of a grain, in the identical 
forms which it had before being assimilated by the tree. Here, 
again, there is transformation, but by no means destruction. By 
such operations, repeated, multiplied, and varied as they are and 
constantly have been, we have learnt the permanence of matter. 

(Whether matter is essentially eternal we know not, but we may 
safely say that by no finite power can it be either created or an- 
nihilated.} 

Closely connected with this primary lesson is the second, that 
of the possible existence of matter in the gaseous state, invisible, 
and scarcely palpable. True, the existence of air must have been 
always and universally recognized, but down to a comparatively 
recent date it was as universally misunderstood. To our fore- 
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fathers air was not the common instance of a condition into which 
all matter could be reduced, but a something very closely border- 
ing upon nothing. Chemical research took air to pieces, and re- 
solved it into a number of components possessing properties 
markedly different, but all, like air itself, invisible. Along with 
this discovery was that of other bodies, not normally present in 
air, but, with one exception, sharing its attribute of invisibility. 

The lessons now multiply. From an insight into the compo- 
sition of the atmosphere mankind was led, still by chemical re- 
search, to an understanding of the rationale of combustion. Com- 
bustion, though essentially a mere process (differing mainly from 
life in that it can be originated without antecedent combustion, 
whilst life, perhaps fortunately, springs only from previous life) 
was regarded as an “element” or form of matter, in short, as a 
substantive entity. But with the discovery of oxygen, of car- 
bonic acid, and of the composition of water, mankind learned that 
combustion was merely rapid oxidation; that when a lump of 
coal burns, its carbon and its hydrogen merely combine with oxy- 
gen to form respectively carbonic acid and watery vapor. Com- 
bustion being thus identified with rapid oxidation, it was not hard 
to see that the rusting of metals and a variety of analogous 
changes were merely slow combustion; oxygen disappearing in 
each case whilst an oxide resulted, from which, in many cases, 
oxygen could again easily be set free. 

The next step was a recognition of the facts of composition 
and decomposition. The question had early been raised whether 
all matter was in its essence one or infinitely varied; but chem- 
a ists found that certain bodies, however treated, underwent no 
changes. Thus the world came to the recognition of elementary 
or simple bodies, and of such as were not elementary. It must 
here be kept steadily in view that the boundary between simple 
bodies and other substances is dependent merely on the extent of 
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man’s power. The elements of to-day may yet prove to be com- 
pounds. Still, in the present condition of things, and for the 
extent of our resources, they stand forth as first principles, and 
their recognition as such is of vast importance. With the detec- 
tion of these elements, and with the recognition of their behavior, 
mankind obtained the notions of composition and decomposition. 
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Two simple bodies, coming together undersuitable circumstances, 
ceased to exist as such, a new body appearing in their stead, in 
which the properties of the two were more or less completely 
masked; while compound bodies, under appropriate treatment, 
were seen to be resolved into their elements. 

The next great lesson learned was that of combination in 
definite proportions. It was recognized that, on analyzing any 
compound, or, in other words, taking it to pieces, its components 
were present in unvarying proportions. Water consisting of 
hydrogen and oxygen, it was found that the weight of the former 
was eight times that of the latter. Conversely, in putting to- 
gether water from its constituent elements, if the operator made 
use of more of either component than the quantity needed, the 
excess did not enter into combination. It is difficult to appreci- 
ate the vast importance of this truth. It told the manufacturer 
how much product he could and should obtain from a given 
weight of materials; anything more being impossible, and any- 
thing less proving that there was some defect, whether avoidable 
or not, in the process or in the manner of working. It rendered 
possible the construction of chemical equations, in which the 
substances brought into mutual reaction are shown on one side, 
and on the other the substances into which they are transformed. 
If these two sides do not exactly balance, we have proof that 
something has escaped our observation, or even that our interpre- 
tation of the changes which have taken place is incorrect. 

One of the more recent, and, at the same time, one of the 
more important, lessons taught by chemical research, is the over- 
throw of the supposed absolute distinction between organic and 
inorganic matter. When Wohler formed urea artificially, this 
distinction was annulled; and chemists now consider the artificial 
production of any organic compound whatever, independent of 
the aid of living plants or animals, a mere question of time and 
skill. The value of this step in the intellectual education of 
mankind is so enormous that any exaggeration is the more dan- 
gerous. We have not, in the first place, been able as yet to take 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen as they occur in the air 
and in water, and to generate from them sugar, starch, glycerine, 
fatty acids, organic bases, etc. This we may ultimately succeed 
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in doing. But there is another more formidable barrier: we 
must remember the difference between organic matter and organ- 
ized matter. We may some day form synthetically glucose, tar- 
taric acid, and all the ingredients of a grape; or we may pro- 
duce, in like manner, fibrin, albumen, fatty matters, etc., as 
found in a mutton-chop; but when we have succeeded in doing 
all this we shall not be appreciably nearer the synthetic forma- 
tion of the grape or of the mutton-chop. 

We may next ask what evidence chemistry supplies in favor 
of or against the great principle of continuity. So far as research 
has gone, the results are in favor of this great law. We see that 
metals and non-metals, acids and bases, fade into each other by 
gradations not separated by any hard-and-fast boundary. We see 
that, in processes of union and of decomposition, the change to 
be induced spreads gradually through the whole mass exposed 
to reaction, time being thus a factor in the process, though in 
many cases it is so brief as to be inappreciable. It was on the 
faith of the principle of continuity that Mr. Newlands and Pro- 
fessor Mendelejeff ventured to predict the existence of bodies as 
yet unseen and unknown, because without them there would 
occur a breach of continuity. The verification of these forecasts 
not only proves the correctness of the periodic system, but fur- 
ther confirms the law of continuity. It may, therefore, be fairly 
contended that although the law might have been discovered in 
the absence of chemical considerations, yet its evidence, in their 
default, would have been much less complete than is now the 
case. 

If now we sum up the main points established, we see that to 
chemistry we owe the notions of the permanence of matter, of the 
gaseous condition, of the nature of the atmosphere, of combus- 
tion and of oxidation, of elements, of composition and decompo- 
sition in definite proportions, and of organic synthesis. Without 
this knowledge, it may well be asked, where would be, not merely 
our industry, our technology, but our whole modern civilization? 
Before looking more closely into the practical bearing of the les- 
sons which the world has thus learned from chemical research, 
we may point out that chemistry more than any other science has 
taught us the art of experimental inquiry, or, as it might other- 
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wise be called, the systematic interrogation of nature. The Eng- 
lish language makes a clear distinction between experience and 
experiment, though the distinction is often overlooked. If we 
have only experienced or observed some result, our knowledge of 
it may be very vague. But if we know it experimentally, the 
word implies that we have produced the phenomenon under 
known conditions. Now, in chemistry we can reproduce any 
particular phenomenon we are studying as often as we please. 
We can note and can vary any and every condition which may 
affect or modify the result. If such result is novel or unexpected 
the investigation will be critically repeated by others, so that 
any error committed, whether of fact or of interpretation, is sure 
to be eliminated. In other sciences, e. g., biology, experimenta- 
tion is far more difficult. Wecannot always obtain the materials 
we need, nor can we reproduce at will the phenomena under 
investigation. Hence, then, chemistry is a study indispensable 
for the development of civilization; since experimental inquiry, 
whenever practicable, is the type and model of the method of 
arriving at truth. 

Passing now from the speculative to the practical sphere, we 
may briefly trace the influence of chemistry on the arts and in- 
dustries, without which our civilization would be non est. 

Let us suppose the reader rising in the morning and begin- 
ning the day’s duties with a good wash. Here soap comes into 
play—soap, concerning which Liebig said that its consumption 
in any country might be taken as a measurement of the height to 
which civilization had reached. Now, the production of soap is 
a chemical art, practiced in former ages by rule of thumb, but 
now carried out on scientific principles. But behind soap making 
stand two other arts likewise founded upon chemistry, alkali mak- 
ing and oil and fat refining. If these arts are imperfectly under- 
stood or badly executed, the soap produced will be either bad or 
dear, or possibly both. 

But we cannot yet leave the washstand. If our water supply 
is hard, decomposing the soap and forming an unpleasant gluey 
coating over our skin, chemistry will again have to come into 
play. The hard water ought to be softened by the Clarke process. 
We proceed to dress, and we find that every article which we 
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put on depends for its condition on chemical arts. Our white 
underclothing has been bleached. If this be of cotton or linen, 
we are reminded of the destruction of vegetable colors by chlor- 
ine, of the manufacture of bleaching powder, and of Weldon’s 
grand discovery of the regeneration of manganese, which, as an 
eminent French savant remarked, “has cheapened every yard of 
cotton cloth made in the world.” Before this series of inventions, 
cottons and linens had to be bleached by the slow process of ex- 
posure on grass lands to the action of air and dew and light. 

Turn we to the colored articles of dress. These have been 
either dyed or printed. Of all the industrial arts these two ex- 
hibit, perhaps, the most brilliant display of the results of chemis- 
try. Behind the dyer and the printer stand the manufacturer of 
alum, tin crystals, preparing salts, etc., the tar refiner, the maker 
of coal-tar colors, and an ever-widening train of other chemical 
industrialists. Particular attention is due to the coal-tar colors, 
because they have sprung, not from hap-hazard experimentation, 
but from profound researches into the constitution of coloring 
matters and of the more immediate tar products. No rule-of- 
thumb work, if carried on for centuries, would ever have given 
us artificial alizarine. 

Boots and shoes next claim attention. Here again we are in- 
debted to a chemical art, tanning—an art which has involved no 
little study, and which is still capable of further improvement. 
How if we had to wear shoes of untanned hides? 

Our friend walks down stairs and finds letters awaiting him, 
i.e, paper. Now another authority has said, in opposition to 
Liebig, that not soap but paper furnishes the best standard of the 
civilization of any people. Be it so; paper making is a chemical 
art. Fibrous materials have to be freed from a variety of im- 
purities and to be bleached, the Weldon process coming here 
again to the fore. 

The reader steps up to his breakfast table and finds himself 
surrounded with the triumphs of chemical art. The porcelain 
cup Owes its semi-transparency and its impervious glaze to chemi- 
cal research exerted in the selection of materials and in their 
skillful combination. The same tale is told by the glass cream 


jug. The cutlery, though abundance of mechanical skill has 
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been spent in its manufacture, speaks not less of chemical knowl- 
edge applied in separating the original iron from its accompany- 
ing impurities, and in its conversion into steel. The same science 
has rendered it possible for the sugar to reach the consumer in a 
state bordering very closely upon absolute purity. 

We may here be reminded of the adulteration of food and 
medicine—an evil accompanying civilization—and we may be 
asked whether these frauds have not been facilitated and multi- 
plied in consequence of chemical research. Too true; the light 
of science, like the light of the sun, may be used amiss. But the 
same research has rendered it possible to trace these sophistica- 
tions and bring their authors to punishment. 

Space will not permit us to follow the reader through his daily 
business, and to show him how, if he is a producer at all, he is more 
or less dependent on chemistry at every step. We cannot show him 
the farmer calling in the aid of this science to maintain or increase 
the fertility of his land, or to conquer destructive insects. We 
cannot point to the miner, the quarryman, or the engineer, effect- 
ing by chemical means at a stroke, as at Hell Gate, what for mere 
mechanical appliances would have been an endless task. Nor 
can we enter upon the part played by certain chemical agents in 
the defense of civilization against the attacks of savage hordes, 
such as overthrew the Roman Empire. These we pass over the 
more readily from their liabili{ . to abuse. Neither have we 
scope to speak of artificial lighting, of gas and petroleum, none 
of which we should have without chemical research. But we 
may ask, Where would be our civilization if we had remained in 
ignorance of the principles which such research has brought to 
light, and of those few of their applications which we have enu- 
merated? Civilization, as we now know it, would be simply non- 
existent. 

WILLIAM CROOKES. 
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